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TERMS FOR 1875.—RATES TO CLUBS. 


subscription Price, single copies $3.20 per annum, in- 
eluding prepayment of postage throughout the United States and 
anada by the publishers, instead of by the subscribers, as hereto- 
fore. To Clergymen, $2.60. Four copies, $10.50, which is $2.65, postage 
prepaid, per copy; eight copies, $21. ‘The party who sends us $25 
for a ab of nine copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to 
a 20py free. Postmasters and others, who get up clubs in their 
respective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.65. Special 
commission to agents and competitive cash premiums for the larg- 
est lists. Send for particulars. Agents desired in every township, 
to whom exclusive territory will be guaranteed. Money should be 


- gent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or registered letter. 


Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 


Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a Iet- 
terif itis possible to get eithera Postal Money Order,Check, or Draft 
on NewYork; if you must send currency by mail,do itin a Registered 
Letter. Every postmaster ia required by !aw to register letters 
when requested, on payment of eight cents. Fither people are care- 
less, and do not enclose money when they say they do, or somebody 
sometimes atesls the money. In either case we can not be reepon- 
sible for the (css. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat 
it: ** CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL 13 AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER.” 


Che Outlook. 


The announcement that the State of Tennessee 
will not hereafter pay any teacher less money 
than another for the single fault of being a 
woman instead of a man is creating considerable 
excitement in Boards of Education, and affording 
opportunities for the exhibition of wondrous skill 
at hair-splitting. Of course no regenerate reader 
of the Christian Union ever steps within the 
eanvas walls of the circus—perish the thought !— 
yet those who were once children and have good 
memories may perhaps remember how a funny 
elown tried to ride two horses who had radically 
different ideas as to the direction to be pursued, 
and how the rider tumbled upon his head in the 
sawdust. People who disapprove of Tennessee's 
eourse and yet insist upon the elevation and 
equality of woman forcibly remind one of the 
funny clown, except that they do not elicit so 
much admiration and respect as he did. 

The result of the Ohio election has caused the 
inflationists to drop many of their old stock argu- 


ments and to confine themselves to one which, 


while less worthy of attention, if possible, than 
any that has been made in favor of more cur- 
rency, has about it an element of safety which 
makes it attractive. It is, in effect, that sudden 
contraction would operate disastrously to credit- 
ors and in favor of debtors, for it would compel 
the latter to pay in a currency costing more than 
that in use when the debts were contracted. The 
deduction is true, but the premises are utterly 
false. The very class who are supposed to be 
laboring most earnestly for the resumption of 
specie payments would be the first to oppose 
dmmediate resumption. Every banker knows 
that immediate resumption would utterly ruin 
his own business, and we make bold to say that if 
a Congressman should offer a bill providing for 
a sudden change in the nature of the currency, it 
would be found that he came from a district in 
which capitalists are pitifully scarce, 


Senator Conkling in his late speech at Albany 
did excellent partisan service by showing how 
nearly all the men who had profited by canal con- 
tracts were Democrats. But when crime has been 
committed does any one particularly concern 
himself about the abstract beliefs of the crimi- 


nal? The taxpayers of New York, like the vic- | 


tims of burglars and sneak-thieves, are more 
interested to know what is to be done to the 
offenders, and what is to prevent others from 
committing depredations upeh property, than: to 
know how the thieves voted before they were 
detected, or what were their literary, esthetic and 
religious opinions, 

: To call attention to the proceedings of the Leg- 
islative Committee on the Investigation of the 
Cause of Crime is anything but a pleasant task. 
The reports, however, are so full of fruitful sug- 
gestions that any one who looks at wrong-doers 
from either the religious, the philanthropic, or the 
economic standpoint cannot afford to neglect 
them, It is natural to suppose that, in a city which 


contains nearly half of the portable wealth of a 
nation, the prevention of crime and the treat- 
ment of criminals would be a matter in which all 
property-halders should take particular interest ; 
yet from the reports made to the Committee it 
would seem as if the officials charged with the 
espionage and punishment of criminals form an 
autocratic body which is responsible to no one 
in particular, and which has so much considera- 
tion for the dangerous classes that it has no time 
in which to consider the rights of other people. 
The result. of a careful study of the reports al- 
luded to is the eonviction that wrong-doing is 
facilitated when men of small moral caliber are 
employed in any capacity in police or constabu- 
lary duty; when this conviction leads to action, 


the change which will take place will injure the } 


present class of officials almost as‘seriously as it 
will the criminal. 


We can't say why, but from the very first the 
reports of operations at Red Cloud Agency have 
steadily reminded us of an old Irish story—a story 
recalled all the more forcibly by the Committee's 
report. An Irishman accused of stealing was told 
that the prosecution would call in evidence a man 
who saw him commit the deed. ‘ Faix,” said 
Pat, ‘‘an’ [ll eall a hundred who didn’t see any- 
thing av the kind.” 


Observing people, no matter how great may be 
their respect for ex-Senator Chandler’s abilities, 
must be pardoned for wondering what hitherto 
concealed mental quality has fitted him for the 
position of constitutional adviser to the Presi- 
dent. Perhaps, however, the President wants no 
more advisers, and the new secretary is expected 
only to display honesty and business ability ; if 
this is the case Mr. Chandler will have an excel- 
lent chance to distinguish himself. 

The noise of our family dispute about money- 
matters has reached the ears of some of our 
neighbors who, although not vehement in their 
protestations of affection for us, probably give us 
more genuine respect than we receive from any 
other quarter. And here is what one of these, 
the London 7'imes, says: ‘*‘ What Mr. Schurz had 
to say was not novel, and it is melancholy to re- 
flect that in a thriving community like Ohio it 
should be needful to dwell on the truisms of eco- 
nomical doctrine and commercial practice. But 

the task, however unpleasant and even humiliat- 
ing, has to be undertaken by somebody. .. . 
It will, indeed, reflect discredit on democratic in- 
stitutions all over the world if the popular vote in 
the Western States, which, it is supposed, will for 
the most part follow the lead of Ohio next year, 
is given in favor of what is foolishly called ‘‘ the 
poor man’s currency.” ‘These assertions do not 


satisfy our souls with flattery, but they are more. 


true than they are unpalatable. 

* The California elections leave the wire-pullers 
of both great parties in a doleful muddle, and en- 
courage all respectable citizens in their hopes for 
honest government. Human nature is the same 
in California as in the wicked East: no political 


| brand is sufficient to make men honest, so this sea- 


son most of the sensible voters cast their ballots 
for men of character and business efficiency, with- 
out asking about their political views. To turn 
deaf ears to trained political instructors was 
doubtless: a very unconventional act, but when 
the newly-elected officials take office the most as- 
tute politician will not be able to show where 
their duty could be any better performed under 
the influence of partisan spirit. As for the only 
sufferers—7. e., the politicians, whose business has 
gone out of fashion—some of them are fully capa- 
ble of earning their living in more respectable 
ways, and the poorhouses and penitentiaries have 
room for the others, 

Secretary Bristow has achieved a brilliant suc- 
cess in his legal warfare with illegal distillers. If, 
now, he will be equally severe with the distillers’ 
official accomplices, two classes of utterly inex- 
cusable rogues will have received a needed warn- 


ing. 


POSSESSIONS. 
By H. H. 


SAW a beggar sitting in the cun, 

And heard him chuckle as the rich men passed, 
* Ha, ha, poor fellows! you are aging fast, 
And dropping off ; I miss you, one by one. 
‘Tis but a bootless search you have begun, 
Tam the richest who am least and last. 
I scorn the farthing millions you count vast, 
My treasures all such reckonings outrun. 
Of gold I have so much it paves the sky, 
God paints my pictures, new, himself, cach day. 
And music ?—tell me, can king’s money buy 
The song birds sing where topmost branches eway ? 
Ha, ha, rich men, all my possessions lie : 
Safer than yours. I pity you to-day.”’ 


HAS ARBITRATION A CHANCE? © 
By A BERLINER-RESIDENT. © 


OT much chance for Arbitration or for re- 

duction of armaments, one must think, just 
now in Germany, where military maneuvers are 
going on in every quarter, for the proving of new 
methods and appliances of war, and the perfect- 
ing of officers in handling their men, and of sol- 
diers in executing their movements. The emperor, 
with vigor, activity and enthusiasm traly marvel- 
lous at seventy-eight, has journeyed from one 
extreme of Prussia to the other to witness at 
various points the exercises of his troops, and by 
his little speeches and published orders has done 
much to stimulate the martial spirit. A wise and 
beneficent ruler, and sincerely desirous of peace, 
he is yet before all things a soldier, and the devel- 
opment of his army is his first conception of his 
duty as a sovereign. He has a right to feel so, fur 
in his youth he witnessed the degradation of his 
country by the first Napoleon for lack of an 
efficient army ; in his prime he labored in the War 
Office for the scheme of universal obligatory mili- 
tary service ; for this he incurred the hatred of 
the revolutionists of 1848, and, as Crown Prince, 
was obliged to seek safety in England ; and, in 
his hale old age, he has led the army he had 
created to victories that have astonished the 
world and have made united Germany the arbiter 
of Europe. 

The autumn maneuvers in Silesia have been 
conducted upon a grand scale, the presence of the 
Emperur, the Crown Prince and Princess, all the 
mnilitary members of the royal family, General 
Modlke and other field-marshals having given to 
these the character of a high court festival. Si- 
lesia being a stronghold of Ultramontanism, it 
was deemed important to bring out there a dem- 
onstration of loyalty. A liberal distribution of 
orders and titles has followed the public display, 
and the Silesian press is teeming with praises of 
the Emperor and the army. The expense of the 
latter is justified by specious arguments. Thus 
the Silesian Gazette says, ‘‘ In the long run it will 
always be more economical to assign a large ex- 
penditure to the army in time of peace than to 
try and create an army on the spur of the mo- 
ment in time of war. When the War of Secession 
broke out in America, the United States, though 
their army had cost them very little for the last 
fifty years, were suddenly compelled to spend 
4,000,000,000 thalers. Deducting from this 1,000,- 
000,000 thalers as the sum the army would have 
probably cost, had it been maintained on a Euro- 
pean footing in the period preceding the war, 
there still remains an excess of 3,000,000,000 
thalers, which might have been saved by a more 
cautious and calculating policy. The 180,000,000 
thalers interest annually consumed by this sum is 
about six times the amount Prussia spent the 
preceding fifty years in preparing an army quite 
as large as the American forces were in the war, 
though very much more fitted for the work. It is 
true, the loss of time, labor and wages incurred 
by the Prussian population must be taken into 
account ; but even if this be estimated at a high 
figure, the balance will still be in our favor. In 


addition to this it ought to be considered that the- 


terrible loss of life and health in the American 
army, consequent upon marshaling raw recruits 
into the field, has devoured a much larger amount 
of physical foree than would have been the case 


under our system.” 


There is much truth in this argument, if war is 
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to be in the next century, as it has been in this, a 
chronie condition of Europe. <A nation liable to 
be attacked upon all sides by formidable powers 
does well to keep itself always in a high state of 
preparation for.defense. In these days war is a 
science, and no amount of popular enthusiasin for 
resisting invasion can avail against the discipline 
of aregular army; and, of course, such an ariny 
cannot be extemporized in the hour of danger. 
Here, in Germany, it is the study of military men 
to profit by the experiences of the war with 
France, and to make still more complete the 
weapons of defense and the conditions of victory. 
At the same time Germany is creating a navy 
which is meant to be large and powerful enough 
for foreign operations as well as for coast defense. 
France, Russia, Austria are doing the same, and 
England is at her wits’ end for self-protection 
now that her army is of such a secondary quality 
and her famous iron-clads can be sunk by a single 
concussion. 

In all this renewed activity of military prepara- 
tion there seems, indeed, small chance for arbitra- 
tion. And yet its hope lies partly in this very 
state of things. The eyes of rival governments 
will ere long be opened to the fact that this costly 
game of preparation in the end profits them noth- 
ing; that relatively they are no better off than 
before. 

They will see, too, that they are playing into 
the hands of the social Democrats by giving them 
occasion to declaim against such enormous bur- 
dens for so little gain. The people and the par- 
liaments will be heard upon the question of ap- 
propriations for a military budget, when even 
victories only bring new taxes, new dangers, and 
ever-increasing debts. 

Hence there is hope for arbitration in keeping 
this before the peoples and parliaments, as a feas- 
ible and honorable way of settling international 
disputes, and in pressing this judiciously upon 
the notice of rulers and cabinets. It was with 
this directly practical purpose, and not as a mere 
expression of philanthropic sentiment, that the 
Association for the Reform of International Law 
at the Hague passed the following resolve : 

“ That this conference rejoices in the fact that so many na- 
tional legislatures have already by distinct vote sanctioned 
the principle of arbitration as a means of settling interna- 
tional disputes, and hopes the example will be followed by 
other legislatures, because the recognition of this principle 
by the representative assemblies, which legitimately express 
the opinions of nations, affords a facility and imposes an 
obligation on the governments to have recourse to this mode 
of adjusting their differences. 

“This conference further expresses its cordial satisfaction 
that so many cases in which disputes between states have 
arisen have been, especially of late, disposed of by this form 
of peaceable reference.” 

By such action, the public mind is made famil- 
jar with the practical application of arbitration 
to the solution of international questions. The 
inovement of the association toward a reduction 
of armaments had the same endinview. It was re- 
solved ‘‘that this association cannot but regard 
with the deepest anxiety and regret the enormous 
and ever-increasing armaments with which 
Europe is deluged, burdening the people with 
taxation and military service, withdrawing mill- 
ions of men from the occupatiions of productive 
industry, and keeping the nations in a constant 
state of reciprocal suspicion, anxiety and disquie- 
ude. It further believes that it is the duty of the 
governmenis, in the interest of humanity and 
civilization, and for the welfare of their own sub- 
jects, to enter into communication with each other 


“with a view to effect a mutual reduction of those 


armaments, which, far from being a security for 
peace, are a perpetual menace of war.” 

Mr. Henry Richard, Mr. Bredins, Dr. Zimmer- 
man, Dr. J. P. Thompson, and others were ap- 
pointed a committee to lay these resolutions, in 
suitable forin, before the several governments. 
it was in a similar way that the protocol of the 
Paris Treaty, recommending arbitration, was pro- 
cured; and though that recommendation has 
been of little effect, the precedent is good, and 
every step gained is cause of thanksgiving. 

** Your scheme is beautiful,” said a German to 
me ‘*‘ but impracticable—far too ideal.” Ianswer- 
ed, ‘‘What‘a beautiful, impracticable ideal Ger- 
man unity was twenty-five years ago, when poets 
and dreamers turned fighters for the sake of it, 
and ended in prison and exile. Now, we Ameri- 
cans can give a dinner to Carl Schurz in Berlin, and 
have as guests sundry of these exiled idealists, 
who are very practical members of the German 
Parliament, or secretaries in the office of the 
Chancellor. And you, Germans, are erecting 
monuments to the author of ‘The Watch on the 


Rhine,’ to Stein, to the Kurfurst, to old Herman, | 


everybody who ever had a dream of this ideal 
unity. How was it, too, about slavery ? How im- 
practicable its abolition seemed thirty years ago.” 

Just so will it be with the suppression of war. 
Two forces are working with us—providential 
tendencies and the latent conscience of humanity, 
and when these come together our ideal will sud- 


denly be practical, and just what everybody had 


always thought. 
BERLIN, Sept. 20. 


WHAT MILTON THOUGHT OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 
By HoMER B. SPRAGUE. 
U Reminent Shakespearean scholar and critic, 
Richard Grant White, in the treatise prelim- 
inary to his admirable edition of Shakespeare’s 
works, accuses Milton of disparaging Shakespeare. 


The evidence on which he relies he finds in the 


following lines from L’ Allegro: 
* Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warbie his native wood-notes wild.”’ 

‘‘The object of this passage,” says White, ‘is 
to contrast the so-called Fancy’s child, Shake- 
speare, as a pretty little wild, bird-like creature, 
with Jonson, the high and mighty master of the 
stage,” and he stigmatizes Milton’s utterance as 
‘‘a driblet of belittling praise.” 

With all deference to our critic’s learning and 
insight, shown in a hundred happy ways, it seems 
quite clear that he is for once mistaken. Milton’s 
coupling of the names of Shakespeare and Jonson 
is not by way of contrast, nor to the disadvantage 
of the former. In L’Allegro (The Cheerful Man) 
he is grouping pleasant scenes and sounds. He 
begins by bidding Melancholy begone, and invit- 
ing the goddess of mirth, fair Euphrosyne, to 
eomne, bringing with her Sport, Laughter, and 
Liberty, and to admit him to this happy compan- 
ionship. With them he would listen to the lark 
singing at heaven’s gate, the cheery chanticleer, 
the huntsman’s mellow horn and baying hounds; 
he would walk on the green eastern hillocks by 
hedge-row elms in the morning glory of sunrise, 
catching with his ear the plowman’s whistle, the 
milkmaid’s song, the sharp whet of the mower's 
scythe, and the voice of the shepherd counting his 
flock under the hawthorn; he would view with 
delight the russet lawns, the gray fallows, the 
barren, cloud-traversed mountains, trim meadows 
bright with daisies, purling brooks, broad riters, 
turreted castles half-hid by lofty trees and veiling 
some beautiful lady, the cynosure of all eyes. 
Later he would descry the smoke of a cottage be- 
tween two aged oaks, where a rustic couple are 
seated at a savory dinner prepared by fair-handed 
Phyllis, who hies away to her lover binding 
sheaves or tumbling hay. He would occasionally 
enjoy a holiday in the country, with ringing bells, 
and youths and maidens dancing in the shade to 
the merry sound of rebecs, the whole village 
spending the sunny day in pastime till evening 
came, when, over the spicy nut-brown ale, they 
would-vie with each other in stories of frolicsome 
fairies and jolly lubber fiends. For change, he 
would visit towered cities, listen to the din of 
business, attend throngs of knights and ladies; 
behold contests of wit and tournaments of arms, 
with beauty for umpire; often witness Hymen’s 
displays of splendor, feasting, revelry, and mas- 
querades; go to the popular theater, provided 
one of Jonson’s or Shakespeare’s comedies were 
to be played; and ever he would seek solace in 
soft, sweet music and its kindred poetry. 

This minute and perhaps tedious analysis shows 
unmistakably that in L’ Allegro Milton is painting 
nothing but what shall give lightness and cheer. 
A similar examination of the companion piece, J/ 
Penseroso (The Pensive Man), would reveal, 
throughout it, a uniform tone and coloring of 
solemnity. So exquisite is the poet’s art that 
there is no exception to these characterizations. 
In ZL’ Allegro he would hear or read delicious come- 
dies ; in J? Penseroso, stern tragedies. 

** Sometimes let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptered pall come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine, 
Or what, though rare, of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskined stage.”’ 

This view of the purpose of Milton in these two 
descriptive pieces, and of the mode in which that 
purpose is effected in the particular passages that 
we have cited, is confirmed by the language 
chosen. Never were words selected with more 
nicety. In L’ Allegro, it is the sock that is men- 
tioned ; in 11 Penseroso, it is the buskin. We do 


| not need to be told that the sock, the shoe of the 


comie actor, symbolized comedy; while the bus- 
kin, the thick-soled copk shoe of the tragic actor, - 
symbolized tragedy. Dryden recogiizes this dis- 
tinction in the lines, 3 
** Great Fletcher never treads in buskins here, 
Nor greater Jonson dares in socks appear.” 

As among Jonson’s dramas we find a multitude 
of comedies, but only two or three tragedies, his 
name is naturally suggestive of the former kind 
of writings in which he most excelled. There is 
evidence that about this time Milton had been 
reading Shakespeare’s As You Like It, Midsum- 
mers Night's Dream, and perhaps his other come- 
dies. It was in or about the year 1632, and old 
Ben was still alive. The young poet might very 
properly seize the opportunity to offer a graceful 
compliment by connecting the veteran’s name 
with ‘‘ my Shakespeare,” as Milton tenderly styles 
the great dramatist. Observe, however, the judi- 
ciousness with which Milton selects the appropri- 
ate epithets, ascribing learning to Jonson, but 
greater sweetness, naturalness, and y” to 


Shakespeare : 


“If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
“Warble his native wood-notes wild.” 

Dryden adopted Milton’s estimate of the two. 
**T think him” [Jonson], says Dryden, ‘‘ the most 
learned and judicious writer which any theater 
ever had. . . . If I would compare him with 
Shakespeare, I must acknowledge him the most 
correct poet, but Shakespeare the greuter wit. 
Shakespeare was the Homer, or father, of dra- 
matic poets. Jonson was the Virgil, the pattern 
of elaborate writing. I admire him, but I lore ~ 
Shakespeare !” 

The result, then, of this examination of the 
passage first cited, is that Milton is not contrasting 
Shakespeare and Jonson at all; but is continually 
contrasting cheerfulness in ZL’ Allegro with pen- 
siveness in // Penseroso, and that he incidentally 
sets off comedy in the former against tragedy in 
the latter; and so far from belittling Shakespeare, 
as White supposes, Milton virtually awards him 
the palm of superiority to all other writers of 
comedy, in sweetness, Paruaenens, and imagi- 
nation. | 

Again, in the lines which we have quoted frour — 
Il Penseroso, Milton evidently has in mind the 
stately Greek tragedies with which he was per- 
fectly familiar, and of which his Samson Agonistes: 
is the noblest imitation. But he speaks, also, of 

* What, though rare, of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskined stage.”’ 

That in this couplet he meant Shakespeare may 
perhaps be fairly inferred from a passage in Ed- 
ward Phillips’s Theatrum Poetarum, a work in 
which scholars generally agree that they find 
traces of the master-hand of the author's uncle 
and teacher, Milton. This important passage, 
which, if not actually dictated by the great poet, 
may safely be supposed to express his opinion of 
Shakespeare, is as follows: ‘‘In tragedy never 
any expressed a more lofty and‘ tragic height; 
never any represented nature more purely to the 
life.” So much for Milton’s opinion cf Shake- 
speare as a writer of tragedies. 

What he thought of him as a great and beneti- 
cent genius may be learned from his affectionate 
epitaph on Shakespeare: an epitaph, be it re- 
membered, written while still a student at Cam- 
bridge ; an epitaph remarkable as the first of 
Milton’s composition to get into print, thus con- 
necting indissolubly the great epic poet with the 
great dramatist. It is worthy of more careful 
attention than it has hitherto received. It sheds 
light on Shakespeare’s moral character ; for it is: 
hardly supposable that the somewhat fastidious 
Puritan youth, with his lofty notions of purity 
and holiness, would extol to the skies such a man 
as some of the wretched traditions represent. 
Shakespeare to have been. It tends to establish 
the identity of Shakespeare as the author of the 
plays bearing his name; for it was composed by 
the keen scholar within sixteen years after the 
dramatist’s death. It breathes personal love; as 
in the words Shakespeare,” ‘‘dear son of. 
Memory,” ‘‘honored bones,” and ‘‘ hallowed rel- 
ics.” It is full of reverent appreciation; as in 
pronouncing all too weak for a fitting testimonial 
the grandest mausoleum or pyramid that a gen-— 
eration could pile up in a whole age. It half. 
deifies Shakespeare by addressing him as ‘‘son of 
Memory” and therefore brother of the Muses. It. 
styles him, par excellence, the ‘heir of fame.”: 
And finally, by a far-fetched but certainly sublime 
and Miltonic conception, it represents all living 
poets as clustering around, ashamed of their own 
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. plodding and halting efforts, imprinting deeply 


upon their hearts his invaluable lines, and so 
amazed at his transcendent genius that, in an 
ecstasy of wonder, they stand silent and motion- 
less, mere statues of marble in his kingly presence ! 
Certainly in his early manhood at least, Milton 
was not disposed to ‘damn with faint praise” his 


g}lustrious predecessor ; Milton was the first great 


Englishman to estimate him at something like his 
true value. Judge ye: 


* AN EPITAPH ON THE ADMIRABLE DRAMATIC POET 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


What needs my Shakespeare, for his honored bones, 
The labors of an age in piled stones ? 

Or that his hallowed relics should be hid. 

Under a star y-pointing pyramid? 

Dear son of Memory, great heir of Fame, 

What needst thou such weak witness of thy name? 
Thou, in our wonder and astonishment, 

Hast built thyself a life-long monument. 

For whilst, to the shame of slow-endeavoring art, 
Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart 

Hath, from the leaves of thy unvalued book, 
Those Delphic lines with deep impression took ; 
Then thou, our fancy of itself bereaving, 

Dost make us marble with too much conceiving; | 
And so sepulchred in such pomp dost lie, 

That kings, for such a tomb, would wish to die.” 


THE STRUGGLE OF LABOR. 


By ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


HE labor question, now so prominently before 

the country, appeals for its equitable settle- 
ment to the best interests of .our people. No 
nation can be permanently prosperous in which 
labor fails of its reasonable reward, and the posi- 
tion and relations of employer and employed fur- 
nish no unfair test of the progress of civilization. 
Mr. Brand, the Speaker of the British House of 
Commons, offered, some three years ago, a share 
of the profits of his estate to the laborers who 
tilled it, if they would use their savings to work 


' the property. The offer was a kindly one, but as 
‘it was on a charitable rather than a business basis 


there is no great reason to regret that it has never 
been accepted, and that the agricultural laborers 


have found a more-independent way of remedy- | 


ing their grievances. In Mr. Brand's project 
there would have been no real mutuality of inter- 
est between the parties, for while the workmen 
were to be free from the risks of the concern, they 
were to have no voice in its management. But 
by the system of unionism inaugurated by Joseph 
Arch, they have improved their condition with- 
out compromising their independence and self-re- 
spect. Not only have the agricultural laborers 
secured higher wages by this means, but the ne- 
cessity of getting them better cottages was urged 
in arecent speech by the Marquis of Huntly as 
one way of inducing them to stay in England. 
The notable diminution of pauperism in that 
country since 1871 has been acknowledged by one 
cf the inspectors of the Poor Law Board to be 
largely due to the work of the Agricultural Labor- 
ers’ Union. People in this country are so apt to 
attribute all the evil consequences attending the 
struggle of labor to the influence of organiza- 
tions of this kind, that there is need of more in- 
telligent ideas of their nature and uses. 

It will hardly be disputed that the desideratum 
is to have knowledge guided and controlled by 
good feeling in the settlement of the differences 
which naturally arise between master and work- 
men. A mere understanding of their own inter- 
ests is not enough to prevent people from sacri- 
ficing them when a spirit of hostility has once 
been roused. Biting one’s own nose off is certain- 
ly bad policy, and yet it has passed into a proverb 
which forcibly illustrates the self-inflicted injuries 
which are sometimes the result of the labor strug- 
gle. Like the devotees of Oriental fanaticism, 
the nails of the combatants in this unnatural con- 
flict pierce their own flesh without exciting any 
other feelings than those of a morbid satisfaction. 
Compare a state of affairs like this, which in the 
relations of labor and capital is illustrated by 


‘strikes and lock-outs, with the condition of things 


in Nottingham where, according to the London 
Telegraph, no such violent methods have been re- 
sorted to fora quarter of acentury. There courts 
of conciliation composed of representatives of 
masters and workmen settle amicably disputes 
which arise between the parties and thus save an 


‘incalculable amount of time, money and good 


feeling. What makes the harmony between capi- 
tal and labor at Nottingham specially noticeable 
is the fact that they were formerly in continual 
hostility. Indeed, the system of mutuality so 
Successful at that place has been adopted with 


_ advantage in many parts of England where they 


disputes between masters and workmen. Such 
violent measures as Siney has been charged with 
inciting among the coal miners in Pennsylvania, 
and as have been resorted to under the advice of 
demagogues at Fall River, have been outgrown 
by the trades unions of Great Britain. There 
was a time, and that not a great many years ago, 
when these associations were used as the cover for 
attacks upon property and life which made the 
very name of trades unions areproach. But the 
outrages committed at Sheffield and elsewhere, 
while they show the abuses to which such organ- 
izations are liable when under the control of un- 
scrupulous men, furnish no argument against 
their legitimate uses. The Count de Paris, refer- 
ring to the crimes of some members of the unions, 
in his excellent work on the subject says these 


bodies in general are no more responsible for 


them than the chiefs of the League formfrly were 
for the murder of Henry IV., or the Confederate 
generals for the assassination of President Lincoln. 
_ Very foolish, in view of the lessons of experi- 
ence, are the tirades against the combinations by 
which labor seeks to protect its rights, although 
there may be much in their method which is rad- 
ically wrong. As the capitalist can hold out longer 
than the laborers who are dependent upon him for 
wages, the latter need some kind of protective 
association in order to secure them from the arbi- 
trary control of this superior power, which, as ex- 
perience shows, has often been tyrannically used. 
The change occasioned in the condition of the 
working classes by the consolidation of capital in 
great industrial enterprises made combination 
their only refuge from what threatened to be a 
worse servitude than that of the feudal system. 
The hundreds and thousands of laborers who 
were brought together in factories and on farms 
were in danger of becoming a part of the ma- 
chinery they tended; their individuality and 
independence being fettered by their routine 
work under the control of a few great capitalists. 
It was a fortunate circumstance for humanity 
that the bane and the antidote came together in 
this state of things, that the laborers who were 
forced by the introduction of machinery to give 
up their old ways of working and living learned 
the advantages which associated action brings 
with it. Interchange of thought and feeling en- 
abled them to devise means for their protection 
against the various chances and changes of indus- 
trial lifé, against not only the unreasonable de- 
mands of their employers, but against their own 
carelessness, ignorance and improvidence. 

These have been the results of trades unions in 
Great Britain, where the suspicion and hostility 
which they formerly excited have given place to 
an appreciation of their utility as well as of their 
power. The law itself, which formerly declared 
them illegal, as conspiracies against property and 
order, now protects them in their legitimate ex- 
ercise of authority. They have elected represent- 
atives in Parliament and on the School Boards, 
and by their firm yet moderate and reasonable 
counsels have inspired the respect of the class 
that was once most strongly opposed to them. 
The famous arbitration courts originated by Mr. 
Kettle owe their success largely to the trades 
unions, from whose leaders the representatives of 
the workmen on these tribunals are always chosen, 
although this is done by non-unionists as well as 
unionists. In fact, Mr. Thornton, in his authori- 
tative work on the subject, maintains that courts 
of arbitration or conciliation, though useful in 
supplementing unionism, are incompetent to su- 
persede it. No doubt the unions have done a 
good many unwise things, but the fact remains 
that they have increased the wages of labor and 
elevated the condition of the laborer. Such ex- 
periences as we have had at Fall River and in the 
mining regions of Pennsylvania do not prove the 
inutility of associations of this kind, but only in- 
dicate the need of lifting them up to a higher 
standard of thought and action. The fact that 
employers have resorted to measures as unwise, if 
not as unjustifiable, as any availed of by work- 
men, shows that the latter cannot afford to give 
up a system of association which, with all its 
defects, is essential to their security. ‘‘ But for 
unionism,” says an able English writer on the 
labor question, ‘‘masters would again be able to 
dictate as of old. Without it, the men could not 
have that preparedness for war which in theirs, 
asin every other case, is the best guarantee for 
peace.” It is now recognized that the danger to 
society in the struggle of labor lies in keeping the 
working classes in disorganized masses foreign to 
the social and political fabric of the nation. 


are much in advance of us in the settlement of | Organization means knowledge, improvement, 


| and correction of abuses; and in this country, 


where we are now in a transition state, a recog- 
nition by masters and workmen of their mutual- 
ity of interest, of the true conditions of production 
and of the philosophy of wages, will be attained 
not by repudiating trades unions, but by raising 
them to a higher level, and thus making them 
not hindrances, but helps to a system of arbitra- 
tion and co-operation. | 


PURPOSE IN PREACHING. 
By C. H. ZIMMERMAN. 


NE great cause of much of the unsatisfactory 

preaching we hear is a lack of the proper 
aim. It is true that some preachers seem to have 
no definite purpose whatever in their preaching. 
They cannot tell what they are driving at them- 
selves, nor can anybody else. They aim at noth- 
ing and hit it with magnificent precision. 

A man’s preaching is usually determined by his 
character. If that is pointless and purposeless, 
lacking force and individuality, his preaching will 
be the same. The fault of such a preacher is ex- 
pressed in the following statement concerning 
one of his class: ‘‘ My trouble with him is that he 
don’t make no pints; and when he’s done and 
through, and sot down, I can’t tell what in partic- 
ular he’s been a talkin’ about; only he’s kept a 
good kind of a noise a goin’ for about five and 
forty minutes.” 

But the deplorable fact is that in the absence of 
a definite and proper aim there is generally an 
unworthy and selfish one,—a seeking to benefit 
themselves instead of others by making a pro- 
found impression of their own eloquence and abil- 
ities, or by catering to the low tastes and over- 
looking the sins and need of the people. ~- 

The Apostle Paul has set forth this error and 
its remedy in the powerful antithesis :—‘‘We 
preach not ourselves but Christ Jesus the Lord.” 
We preach not forour own benefit or emolument, 
or to display our abilities, but with a deep sense 
of the peril and worth of souls, and forgetting 
ourselves in our love for them and in our anxiety 
for their salvation ; we earnestly preach Christ 
Jesus the Lord and him crucified as the only way 
under heaven given among men whereby they 
can be saved. 

Here, then, are the two elements essential to a 
true ministry of the Gospel—an intense love and 
sympathy for men suffering from the malady of 
sin, and a perfect faith in Christ as the all-suffi- 
cient and only Saviour from sin. That preaching 
which combines these two elements will have defi- 
niteness of purpose—the one and only proper aim 
of saving immortal souls. 

Such a preacher knows his business, knows pre- 
cisely what he is aiming at, and compels his hear- 
ers to know and feel it, too. They see that he has 


tensely interested in themselves ; that he is intent 
upon saving theirsouls. They feel his grasp upon 
them, to pluck them as brands from the burning ; 
not the grasp of logic, they can evade that by 
counter arguments, nor fhe power of graceful 
and eloquent utterance, but the grasp of a mighty 
human and divine sympathy upon their hearts, 
accompanied by the influence of the Holy Ghost 
upon their consciences, for such singleness of aim 
and passionate yearning to help and save men are 
usually attended and rendered efficient by the 
power of the spirit. Men can ‘‘smile at the arti- 
fices of rhetoric and be pleased with displays of 
eloquence. They can sit unmoved under sermons 
intended by the preacher to raise their estimate of 
himself.” But the preacher who is inspired by an 
intense desire and purpose to save their souls, and 
whose words and tones and gestures evince his 
sense of their peril and his anxiety for their salva- 
tion, they cannot elude. 

Such preaching will be no mere word-painting, 
or straining after beautiful, elegant diction and 
well-rounded, harmonious periods, ‘forgetting 
the doctrine for the sake of an epithet,” or bury- 
ing it in a mass of glittering verbiage, and leaving 
only a vague impression upon the hearer that he 
has attended some sort of semi-religious, literary, 
or dramatic entertainment and heard a ‘good 
kind of a noise for about five-and-forty minutes.” 
How often do we hear it said of a preacher that 
‘‘he is a polished speaker; that his language is 
exquisite ; that his composition is exceedingly ar- 
tistic, and his sermons literary models.” And this 
of a minister of the cross, a preacher of ‘‘right- 
eousness, temperance, and judgment to come”! 
This of one who has been “ put in trust with the 
Gospel,” and ealled to ‘‘ watch for souls as they 


that must give account,” to warn men “‘ to flee the 


the ‘‘ burden of souls.” They know that he is in- 
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wrath to come,” and ‘beseech them in Christ's 
stead to be reconciled to God”! 

Preaching the Gospel is not purposeless decla- 
mation, or a mere literary performance,—a rhetor- 
ical display, consisting of a rhythmical jingle of 
pretty words and sentences; nor is it a frigid dis- 
cussion of ‘‘a dry crust of philosophy, or of a 
meatless, marrowless bone of criticism,” on which 
men’s souls starve and perish for lack of food, and 
in all of which men preach themselves and not 
Christ Jesus the Lord. There is not only no need 
of such preaching, there is positively no excuse for 
it. It isa wicked betrayal of the highest possi- 
ble trust—an abandonment of the most glorious 
and responsible mission ever committed to men. 

The Gospel has a single definite object. Its sole 
purpose is the salvation of men. This is the grand 
purpose of its publication by means of a living 
ministry ; the purpose of revelation in both dis- 
pensations—that of prophecies and ceremonies, 
all of which pointed to Christ the Saviour of men, 
and that of fulfillment in the gift, suffering and 
death of the ‘‘ Only Begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life.” The whole of the remedial plan, 
from its inception in the Garden of Eden to its 
completion on the cross, is instinct with the one 
grand purpose and aim of saving lost men. 
It has enlisted the energies and taxed the re- 
sources of Omnipotence every day and hour from 
the beginning of time until now. And shall min- 
isters, called of God to be co-laborers with him in 
this great work, lose sight of the object of their 
high calling, and fritter away their strength in 
culling the flowers of rhetoric and making nice 
ethical, esthetical and logical discourses ; or, what 
is worse, seek to make that calling subserve the 
attainment of their selfish ambitions by degrading 
it to a pack horse on which to ride into positions 
of preferment and ease! 

The one question which every minister of the 
Gospel of Christ should invariably propound to 
himself, and seek to answer in every sermon he 
preaches, is, How can I influence men to accept 
and follow Christ? With this purpose constantly 
before his mind, he will not preach himself, but 
‘Christ Jesus the Lord.” He will forget himself in 
his burning, absorbing zeal and love for souls, and 
will never rest until he has brought his hearers 
face to face with the cross of Christ, shown them 
its bearing upon human sin and human need and 
forced upon them a pungent sense of personal 
obligation and responsibility and danger. 


OVERSTRAINING OF VOICES IN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING. 


HE sentiments expressed in the article on 

Sunday-school singing, copied from the Siwn- 
day School Times into your issue of Sept. 15th, 
must meet the approval of every right-thinking 
person who has observed the tendencies of mat- 
ters related thereto during the last few years. 
That the Sunday-school Hymnology and Tune- 
ology, also, of the present day needs winnowing, 
there can in the minds of such persons be no 
doubt. 

There is another serious consideration arising 
in the minds of the few Sunday-school workers 
whose avocation in life may have led them to a 
study of the physiology of the voice. Mr. Glad- 
den, in the article alluded to, advises the use of 
certain of the popularized psalm tunes in the 
Sunday-school, justly censuring the dragging 
mode often fallen into in their use in social meet- 
ings, where frequently there is no recognized, 
responsible leader. 

The danger in such a case in the Sunday-school 
would be that, in striving to secure a more fitting 
rate of speed in utterance, an undue degree of 
loudness would ensue, if indeed they could outdo 
in that direction what may be witnessed on almost 
any Sunday in many schools. The musical vo- 
cabulary of some who hold the relation of leader 
of the singing in Sunday-schools, it would some- 
times seem, consists of but one word—louder, 
fouder, LOUDER. The present result is a soul- 
vexing raspiness of tone consequent upon the 
overstrain upon the delicate texture of the young. 
unformed, but plastic organs of voice. Prospect- 
ively, the result will be a harvest of rattling, disso- 
nant, unsympathetic voices heard in the school 
rooms, lecture rooms, in the choirs, in the pulpits, 
at the bar, on the bench—in short, everywhere. 
Even now, the tones made use of by many school 
teachers in their class duties, and which the pupils 
unconsciously imitate, are more like the crackling 
of thorns under a pot than aught else. 

It is to be doubted whether any other law of 


God is as ruthlessly broken as are those he has 
impressed on the human organs of voice. 

It should be of small account that a man stand- 
ing in a pulpit or on a pulpit platform, talking to 
his hearers of their duty to honor God's laws, 
when every tone he utters is put forth in a man- 
ner setting those laws at absolute defiance. 

Does a man say, “I sing or I speak with the 
voice God gave me”? If he does, well for him; he 
honors his Maker. One thing is quite certain: 
the Former of our bodies never put such vocal 
organs into one as that their action would result 
ina ‘** barbaric yaup,” as a certain metropolitan 
journal onee described the oratorical efforts of an 
occupant of the U. 8. Senate chamber. Bad 
voices, in speech or in song, are those that have 
been made so by misuse, or by its equivalent, 
negiect. 

The effect of cornet precentorship, introduced 
of late in various places of worship, is having, and 
will continue to have, a deleterious effect upon 
the voices of the people, especially of the young, 
wherever the practice is continued. 

In general, if the organ itself be not sufficient, 
there is no other need of a lead for congregational 
singing than such as may be improvised in every 
congregation by judicious means—a nucleus of 
young men with fair voices, having their seats 
near the organ. If, as in Plymouth, there exists 
the desire and the ability to maintain a mixed 
choir, with a select quartette superadded, to sing 
for general edification at times, as well as to lead 
the great song of the people, all right and proper. 
In the days of Moses, a certain brazen object was 
of great public utility in a particular emergency. 
It was not a brazen musical instrument: but its 
prototype was scarcely more fatal to the vital 
principle than this to tie integrity of the voice. 


> 


IN MEMORIAM. 
Diep.—In Springfield, Mass., Oct. 14th, Mrs. Abby Fiske, 
wife of George Merriam. | 
HIS announcement will bring sadness to many 
hearts. Of the many who knew her, there are 
few who were not impressed by tbe strength of her 
character or won by the attractiveness of her man- 
ners, while there are not a few whom her generous 
sympathy and -unselfish kindness made her warm 
and devoted friends. Her childhood and youth were 
passed in a small and somewhat secluded village in 
the heart of New England, in the home of a country 
clergyman, himself a man of lofty character and 
generous nature, and his wife equally distinguished 
for affectionate sweetness and refinement. From the 
principles and traditions and tastes of her early life 
Mrs. Merriam never swerved. She was eminently true 
to the old-fashioned New England virtues, the earnest 
religious aims, and the sympathizing humanity of the 
home of her childhood. . To clergymen and mission- 
aries and the members of their families, to young 
men and young women who needed help and sympa- 
thy, she was an ever ready and a never wearied friend. 
She never failed to respond to any one whom a kind 
word might cheer, a helping hand might aid; even to 
the ignorant or vicious as long as there was any hope 
or protnise for them. To her kindred and their friends, 
however remote, she was always true. She was 
courageous, hopeful and sunny in her view of the 
present and the future, and in feebleness of health and 
hours of discouragement for herself and others she was 
always unselfish and uncomplaining. Her hospitality 
was unbounded and was made doubly attractive by 
the cheerful and sunny welcome with which even in- 
trusive visitors were entertained. There are hundreds 
of guests who have left her house with blessings upon 
it and upon her who made it so bright and cheerful. 


voted in care and affection, seeking the best things, 
first of all the things of the kingdom of God, not 
merely nor mainly in its outward possessions and ac- 
tivities, but in its inner life of communion with God 
and its Christlike love toman. From their earliest in- 
fancy each ove of her children knew that she desired 
supremely for them ali that they might be of the 
kingdom of God in their principles, temper, and 
aims. The culture of her household was pre-eminently 
Christian, and how sympathizing and tender and 
loving it was, their grateful affection can testify. To 
many other children than her own she extended a fos. 
tering care, and to the latest hour her irrepressible 
and expansive sympathy was as fresh as in her 
youth. As a Christian she made scanty pretensions 
for herself. She had little of the dialect and none of 
the cant of some religionists. But her aims and hopes, 
her example and her confidence, were all pre-emi- 
nently Christian, and she gave abundant evidence 
that her inner life was hid with Christ in God. She 
was committed to the grave by the family and friends 
who loved and mourn for her as few families and 
friends love and mourn—with a song of praise that 
faltered but did not die upon their tongues. To the 
many friends who were not present in that sorrowing 
and yet rejoicing company, these lines from one who 


| has known her for many years will not be unwelcome. 


To her husband and children she was supremely de- | 


| 


THE ARGIVE MOTHER. 
By MARGARET F. SANGSTER: 


N the terse heroic pages 
Of the stately elder time, | 
Where the wisdom of the ages 
Lives in melody sublime, 
I this story long ago 
Read, the sunbeams dropping low 


Through the leaves of oak and maple, 
On the brown and ancient book ; 

With the scent of pear and apple, 
And the lapping of the brook, 

Aud the vestal lilies white, 

Each a separate delight. 


’Twas the Argive mother's story, 
She who, borne to Juno's feast 
_ By her sons, her pride, her glory, 
Nobler none in west or east, 
Lifted up her voice in prayer 
To the goddess, crowned and fair. 


** Give to these,” so cried the mother, 
** These my darlings, I implore, 
Some rich guerdon, like no other, 
Make them joyful evermore: 
Bless them, touch them, queenly heart, 
With thine own divinest art."’ 


Poured she then the choice libation 
Of the sacrificial wine. 
Ah, the bursts of acclamation! 
Ah! how bright the sun did shine ! 
Stole a whisper through the noon— 
** Woman, granted is thy boon.” 


Turning, beautiful with gladness, 
All her soul’s ecstatic grace 
Beaming, burning, shaming sadness, 
Lighting ardently her face, : 
Forth she stepped, her matron brow 
_ Proud and calm as Juno’s now. 


As before a progress royal 

Parted all the eager throng, 
And, to Juno's brightness loyal, 

Fed her heart with shout and song. 
Still that whisper through the noon 
Told her * Granted is thy boon.” 

* Are ye sleeping? Waken! Wakent 

First-born, twin-born sons of mine ! 
I for you in prayer have taken 

Pledge and yow at Juno’s shrine. 
Sorrow, pain, or creeping fears 
Shall not blight your manly years. 


* Waken! Wherefore sleep in daylight ? 
Ah !-h”—a bitter, wailing cry ; 
Sudden, awful, hath the gray night 
Failen from the radiant sky. 
Is it thus? hath Juno heard? 
Keeps she so her plighted word ? 


Dead—both sons! Nay, broken-hearted, 
Hapless mother, 'twas thy prayer 
That no trial poison-darted | 
Evermore their souls should bear. 
They are glad, with gladness great, — 
Lifted far from evil fate. 


Did the mother feel it? Lonely, 
Desolate, grown too early old. 
It was Juno's answer. Only 
Prayer unheard had been less cold. 
’Twas a pitiless gift in sooth, 
Emptied arms and blasted youth. 


Do we ken how our petitions 

Granted might, like swords of wrath, 
Sweep away the sweet conditions 

And the mercies from our path, 
Teave us shorn of all our pride, 
Fenceless, trampled, cast aside? 


Do we ken? O, dear compassion, 
Gracious ruth, that bids us wait, 

Though we mourn, in thankless fashion, 
That the answers tarry late, 

And, o’erwhelmed by waves of care, 

Have no patience in our prayer! 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


NATURE AND USES OF REVIVALS.* 


“Wilt thou not revive us again; that thy people may re- 
joice in thee ?’’'—Ps. lx xxv., 6. 


AN is made subject to recurring periods of 

activity and of rest. By the nature of the body, 
we waste, in sleep and in food-taking, at least one- 
third of life—if non-activity be waste. All our pur- 
suits show that there is a principle at work; a kind of 
tide; a rnnning out and a coming back; a decline and 
a reviving; and because it is methodical and regular, 
it ceases to be a matter of observation. 

“The quickening of men in the morning is one thing 
about which we have no difference of opinion. There 
have been no schools, that I know of, there has never 
been any sect, which undertook to persuade men that 
it was a squandering of themselves to use the night 
for sleep, that there ought to be a regular economy, 
and that they should pitch the expenditure of force 


* SCNDAY MORNING, Oct. 10, 1875. Lesson: I Kings xviii. HYMNS 
(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 31, 827,908. Reported expressly for the 
Christian Union by T. J. BLLINWOOD. 
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during the day at so low a point that they should 
be able to go through the whole twenty-four hours 
moderately without this discrepancy of doing nothing 
for eight hours, and the rest of the time indulging in 
various degrees of activity and excitement. We have 
no such philosophy; but when communities move on 
a larger scale, and this principle of reviving is occa- 
sional, there are a great many who look upon it with 
suspicion, with prejudice, with positive disallowance. 

Now, all over the world, men, left to themselves, 
have developed what may be called waves of feeling, 
of every kind. It isa phenomenon that may be said 
to be universal. We find itsamong savage nations. 
It takes on the form, first, of the war spirit, and then, 
after atime, of the peace spirit. And sometimes, in 
more advanced communities, it is seen in the form of 
strong impulses toward, commerce. Then, again, at 
other times, as society still advances in refinement, 
there are great revivals of art. 

There are also moral revivals taking place under the 
most unexpected circumstances. One of the most 
dramatic of these we read to you this morning, in 
which the people of Israel, who had been seduced 
from their allegiance to Jehovab, and become besotted 
in idolatry of the most villainous kind, were, by the 
sudden appearance of the Prophet, and by his ex- 
traordinary and dramatic instrumentality, brought to 
au pitch of enthusiasm iu which they were willing to 
extermiuvate to-day the very prophets to whom yester- 
day they bowed down in worship. 


We find that, in Old Testament times, in New Testa- 
ment times, and throughout the whole period of 


Christianity, there have been these providential re- 
vivings of the national spirit upon one or another line 
of worship. 
It has not, perhaps, attracted your attention, that 
the only attempt ever made to organize this,—to take 


it out of the category of the occasional, not to say 


accidental, and to put it under control, as if it were a 
great natural law requiring to be used like otber nat- 
ural laws—was that made by the Jews; and perhaps 
it has escaped your notice that the institutes of Moses 
wade revivals not ouly normal but regular. They 
were part and parcel of that extraordinary economy 
which produced the most extraordinary people, mor- 
ally viewed, that the world has ever seen. Three times 
in the year, fram the beginning, the Jews—all the 
able-bodied men in the land—were required to leave 
their occupations, and go to Jerusalem, God promis- 


ing to defend them at home meanwhile from foreigu 
-iuvasion. Three times in the year, from the North, 


from the Soutb, from the Valley of the Jordan and 
beyond, and from the edge of the sea, they went up 
to Jerusalem,—a million men, the whole city full,—and 
all the neighboring hills were white with their tents, 
and green with their bowers. This great assembly 
was led in such service of religion, by song, and by 
various symbolic ministration, that the scene was ever 
memorable in the lives of those who witnessed it, 
And while these frequent reunions incidentally min- 
istered to harmony, they tended also to produce a 
patriotic feeling. These gatherings were keyed upon 
the vital principle of the susceptibility of men to 
great common waves of feeling, and of their capacity 
to receive impressions, and to develop power, under 
influences which do not belong to the normal condi- 
tions of life. 

You cannot make one stick aloue burn; happy and 
small are the sticks if two will burn, but three and 
four and five laid together will kindle; and more and 
more the heat and flame mount as you add the fuel. 
Now, single men must have extraordinary capacity, 
education, power of evolution, to develop their high- 
est and their best. For, in order to have the best of 
ourselves, we need not simply the power of will and of 
taste and of feeling in ourselves; we need to have an 
atmosphere about us which quickens these powers 
and stimulates them. Men can reason further and 
faster in @ community of reasoners, where all the 
air is instinct with intelligence. Men can rise to nobler 
self-sacrifice when every man that touches them is 
vital with the spirit of self-sacrifice. Men can stand 
for principles, or for reformations, with thousands of 
men, as they could not stand alone. The force of a 
man alone is reduced one-half. Society is not simply 
2 ministration of joy, or of action, or of restraint to 
morality; it isa stimulation, so that men out of society 
are weak and strong by what they receive from others, 
as well as by what they exert from themselves. 

It is out of this necessity in a man’s nature, it is out 
of his constitutional tendencies, that these great peri- 
odic revivals spring; in all their forms, general or 
local, in sects, in churches, in States, in communities, 
in towns and cities. It is said that they are produced 
by machinery, by management, by fanaticism. I say 
that they spring out of-human nature—and that with- 
out being cultivated. £xcept in solitary instances of 
our more recent times, in America, they never have 
been the subject of cultivation, but have been spouta- 
neous; and the only difference between those revivals 
which come of themselves and those which are stig- 
matized as being “ got up,” is that in one case they are 
— and in the other they are left to irregu- 

arity. 

These great impulses of whole communities, of which 
I have already spoken, are not confined to simply 
moral and religious spheres. The Crusade, although it 
had a religioys impulse, was in fact a great military 
revival. The Revival of Letters, which sprang up in 


the light of the Reformation, was a genuine instance 


of the capacity of a community to generate a degree 
of feeling and power far beyond that which any indi- 
vidual could develop. The Reformation—closely asso- 
ciated, both as cause and effect, with the Revival of 
Letters—the era of knowledge, of inquiry, was another 
instance. 

We see the same principle illustrated in England 
under the Wesleys; and a consideration of the partic- 
ular form of this latter development brings us to the 
very borders of the subject which I shall discuss this 
morning—namely, Religious Revivals—one of the spe- 
cies under the generic. 

If, then, there be any who havea prejudice against 
revivals of religion, as strange, abnormal, non-philo- 
sophical, I say they are but a single species in a great 
genus. IE say that, so fav from being abnormal and 
special to religion, religion is but a specification of that 
which belongs to all these various forms. 

The force of these great popular movements is im- 


measurable. They reach what no ordinary instru-- 


mentality can reach. Tiey work advantages with a 


rapidity, and with a breadth and scope which can: 


come from no other known form of human causation. 
They evidently meet a certain need fn men. They 
enable them to do more easily things which they ought 
todo. Nay, men the most reluctant are, as in times 
of freshet, caught up and swept away by the very 
force of the exterior current; and sometimes only in 
the very last stages of their inflammation do they 
assort their own personal, voluntary powers. No man 
who has watched the course of revivals of religion in 
communities, and beheld the seeming impossibilities 
which went with them, the apparent turning back of 
the ordinary laws of human conduct, the extraordi- 
nary revolutions which have been produced in men, 
it seems to me no man who has been cognizant of tho 
results of genuine religious influences continued 
through periods of days and weeks and months where 
multitudes of men of varying dispositions concur to 
give their experience, without being impressed as one 
is who stands by the side of the ocean. 

Churches and schools are like streams that flow with 
a certain sort of even current, and are no deeper, and 
run no faster, when the wind blows than when all is 
calm; but if one, standing by the side of the sea at 
night, sees it creaming in on the rocks, creeping up, 
and prattiing with the sands, and, stretching itself far 
out, mimicing the heavens, and mirroring everything 
that is between; and if, waking in the morning, he 


hears its voice, and, looking out, sees the majesty of | 


its movements, and the violence with which it assails 
the cliffs, and comes howling in to take possession of 
the sands it courted and supplicated the night before, 
he cannot but stand stilt, as if in the very presence of 
God. 

I have beeu impressed in that way by great commu- 
nities, when, moyed by @ common impulse, almost 
forgetting their daily uvocations, breaking the lines 
and currents of ordinary experience, they have ad- 
vanced apparently, Jhough only apparently, without 
cause, in directions before eschewed and abhorred. 
There is something in the rrresistible power thus ex- 
hibited that can but make apy mau feel the presence 
of Jehovah himself. 

Now, it is for the want of recognition and of regula- 
tion that this tremendous capability bas been so little 
utilized in religiou. Ip other respects we bave sought 
to utilize it. Once in every four years we submit the 
most tremendous interests of the State to these tides 
of public feeling. Every four years we set to work 
our winged newspapers, like bellows on a furnace, 
blowing, blowing, blowing, to heat the people: and 
though often the instrumentalities are irrelevant and 
insufficient, nevertheless they are part and parcel of 
that great experiment by which we attempt to excite 
a periodical revival of political feeling, saying: “It is 
safer that there should be this outbreak of feeling 
than that it should be repressed like steam in a boiler, 
at the risk of an explosion.”’ 

Men say: ‘‘Oh! these revivals of religion—how they 
tear things up! How rude and irregular they are!”’ 
I say that they are not half so rude, vot half so irreg- 


ular, not half so staggering to order, as the great. 


commercial revivals and the great political revivals 
which belong to our economy, and which stimulate 
development. They are a part of the same generic 
law; and certainly their action is wiser, and their mis- 
chiefs are fewer, than men acknowledge. 

But such movemeiuts are frequently met at the 
outset by many objections urged by excellent men; 
and it is to a consideration of some of these objections 
that I shall further call your attention; that I may, in 
answering them the better, unfold the Nature and 
Uses of Revivals of Religion. 

In the first place, it is sometimes said that revivals, 
as they are conducted, are mere machinery; that they 
are “got up.’ Now, we know that there are almost 
always elements in their conduct that are liabie to 
some criticism, not altogether unjust; but the mere 
fact that they are arranged for by men ought not to 
be a matter of criticism. It used to be thought, in the 
earlier days of revivals in New England, that they 
were in some such sense the illapse of Divine power 
among men: that, aside from ordinary instrumental- 
ities, they were under the special administration of 
the Holy Spirit; that, while outward cause and effect 
remaipved, the supreme cause was not in the law of 
human nature, and in the wise use of it, but in the 
sovereignty of the Divine will. It was thought that, 
when God pleased, he poured tides of religious feeling 


— 


on a community, and that, when he did not please, no 
matter what men might do, these tides of feeling 
could not come, 

This thought was natural, in an earlier period, be- 
fore knowledge, analysis, inquisition, had established 
the facts concerning revivals; aud where it prevaiis I 
am not at all surprised that good men, earnest men, 


-should say, “This special effort takes God’s work out 


of his hands; it is substituting mere human machinery 
for the Divine power.” 

But suppose a farmer should say, “ Talk about new 
fangled machines! Talk about mills for winnowing 
grain! Isn’t that taking the winnowing of grain out 
of God’s Lands? Haven’t we the winds of heaven? 
Haven't we shaken our grain ina basket, and win- 
nowed it in that way froin time immemorial? And 
now are we going to raise a wind of our own and 
supersede God’s wind?’ That, to seme minds, might 
seein like good reasoning. 

Is there any part of human economy that is not 
subject to the law of God? Isthe law that regulates 
the brain auy less God's than those which he thundered 
from Sinai? Are not intellectual laws, and moral 
laws, and social laws, and civil laws divine where they 
are based on the truths of nature? Isn’t it God's 
ecouomy in this world that they shall not sow whodo 
not reap, and that thev shall reap whosow? Dowe 
attempt to take care of our children by trusting them 
to the uncovenanted mercy of God’s sovereignty? Or 
do we bring them up, and see to it, too, that they come 
up? Do we not give them line on line, and letter on 
letter, covering them all over with moral influences 
for the sake of bringing them up? Do we not send 
them to school, first in the mother’s lap, and then to 
the Sunday-school, supervising all the developments 
of God’s grace in them? Do we not catechise them 
and instill into their minds religious knowledge? Do 
we leave these things to the sovereignty of God? 
Does any man find that God has infused the Westmin- 
ster catechism into his nature? Do we not find that 
human instrumentality, if faithfully applied under 
the divine inspiration, reaches these results? And are 
they not Divine results. although men employ their 
own iustrumentalities for bringing them about? If 
not, then very little is Divine in this world. 

Revivals are justly subject to criticism as being 
man-made when they are improperly made; when 
there 1s an attempt to get up aspurious feeling, a 
feciiug Which springs from the lower fountains in 


men, a feeling that is largely sensuous, then the criti-— 


cism is valid, not because the revival is “ got up,”’ but 
because it is got up wrougly. 

If it be necessary that men should think, then it is 
necessary that you should give them something to 
think about. If it be true that men are very much 
crowded with business, then there ought to be hours 
of leisure in which they shall have opportunity for 
higher thought and feeling. If it be true that asin 
order to bring a chord to concert pitch we need little 
by little to make it tenser and tenser,so0 in order to 
bring men’s feelings to the right point we need to 
bring certain influences to bear upon them, then we 
should employ the proper iustrumentalities for attain- 
ing this result ; and, therefore, | avow that I believe 
in ‘‘getting up revivals.’’ In other words, I believe in 
giving men leisure to attend to their religious develop- 
ment; in getting them to sing those songs of Zion 
which take hold of the imagination; in preaching to 
them the truths of the gospel; in bringing back to 
them in the most powerful way the knowledge of 
spiritual things which they gained in their youth but 
have since forgotten; in opening to them from known 
things the unknown, and enlarging the sphere of their 
thought; in bringing to bear on their will legitimate 
forces which shall persuade them to choose that which 
is best and right; and when men say of revivals whose 
purpose it is to do these things, *‘ They are got up,” I 
say, ‘‘ Yes, in the same way that crops are got up, b 
working in accordance with the laws of God.” | 

It is said that the results of household training and 
of ‘church instruction are far better—of a higher 
character—than the results which accrue from re- 
vivals of religion. As a general truth this is so. If 
we proposed to change those stated institutions, the 
household and the church, and to introduce in their 
stead irregular and occasional religious instrumentali- 
ties, the objection would be a valid one; but we do 
not propose any such thing. We propose to maintain 
and augment the power of the household. We pro- 
pose to continue and multiply the stated churches. 
We propose to give extension and intensity to those 
normal and regular influences which are so much 
praised. But is not an auxiliary to these influences 
possible? May they not be made more effectual in a 
revived atmosphere of the whole community than 
they would be standing aione? 

But ‘there is another view. I admit that Christian 
development must go on with knowledge, and with 
the higher forms of developed emotion; and I admit 
that in proportion to the frequency with which the 
church goes into a revival state, the phenomena will 
be less striking, and will become more and more regu- 
lar, and more and more common. But we are not 
regarding the church merely and those who stand 
immediately around it. It is the business of Christian 
men to take into consideration tbe welfare of the 
whole community in which they live. 

The Jews thought that first in this world were the 
Jews, and second—nobody else! There were foreign- 
ers; for some mysterious purpose God permitted them 
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-o live; but, then, what he had in his mind was the 
Jews! They thought they hada prescriptive right to 
almost everything that God had of bounty for the 
world. When the apostles taught that Christ preach- 
ed, or spoke at all to the Gentiles, the Jews said: 
‘“* Don’t talk to us. We have Abraham to our father. 
We are in the right line. God is our great rich Father, 
and we are to have the whole of the estate. It is com- 
ing to us. The rest of the world will have nothing 
except the crumbs which we may choose to throw out 
to them.” When Paul spoke of the Gentiles as equiv- 
alent to the Jews he was answered with stones. 

Now, churches are apt to feel very much as the Jews 
did. They say, “If a man is converted, and he is a 
Christian, and he belongs to the church, certainly God 
loves him, and hears him. As to the outer circles, 
those who are respectable and come into our society, 
they are, we may suppose, by virtue of some transfer- 
red grace, kindly looked upon by God.” As long as 
they are moral, and pay their pew rents, God takes in 
the society! But outside of that there isa set of peo- 
ple who do not go to church at all; and it is doubtful 
what God's thought is of them. Outside of them isa 
class who not only do not go to church, but who aliow 
themselves to take part in Sabbath desecration, and 
Various irregularities and wildnesses; and, ah! 
God’s face is a cloudy face to every one of them! 
Then, outside of them and below them, are men in 
dens, who are guilty, of all manner of iviquities, and 
it is supposed that God never thinks of them, except 
to say, “‘By and by! Wait—By and by!” About 
the idea which men have in Christian churches is, 
that God is a God of the church, and of those 
that are near to it, but that in respect to the 
ignorant, the weak, the wicked, the outcast in the 
community, God is simply waiting until he can get 
at them to punish them, when death shall let them 
loose. There is a strong feeling among Christians 
that if they exercise the Christian virtues among 
themselves, if the church is right, if its ordinances are 
correct, if its house is full, if everything around con- 
duces to a high degree of religious enjoyment, why 
then there is prosperity in Zion. 

Now I say that we have no right to consider a body 
of men scooped out of the community as distinct from 


‘it. We have no right to regard the interests of the 


church as separate from the interests of the people 
who reside in its neighborhood. Christians are bound 
to care for the souls in the town where they are. 
There is not a culprit in jail, there is not a wretch in 
the gutter, there is not an unfortunate creature in the 
asylum, there is rot an outcast of any sort for whom 
you, as Christians, are not responsible. You are to 
consider, not what will make good men better, clean 
men cleaner, strong men stronger, and wise men 
wiser, but what will benefit the whole mass of the peo- 
ple, whether above you or beneath you. 

When you say that the churches are the instrumen- 
tality upon which we are to rely for the production of 
good citizens, I admit it; but what is going to become 
of those who have not the advantage of the churches? 
We have not in Brooklyn churches room enough to 
accommodate a quarter of the population. Not one 
out of five of the people in this city could get into 


them. What is to be done in behalf of the great mass 
- for whom there is no provision? Under the circum- 


stances, are not revivals justified, and would they not 
be a blessing even if they were more imperfect than 
they really are? Is it not fortunate that there is some 
way of reaching the great unreached? Is it nota rea- 
son for thanksgiving aud rejoicing that there is a 
mode of making the power of the gospel known to 
men who never enter the churches? 

Christian brethren, the very fruit of piety in you 
separates you from the great under-class of men, be- 
cause, to a large extent, piety is a hot-house plant, 
and hot-house plants are always behind glass, and not 
upon the open meadow, like wild flowers. The great 
rude working-class do not want to go into churches, 
because, for reasons which they could not explain, 


_ there is a certain repulsion between them and refined 
’ Christian congregations. There is that which drives 


poor, ignorant, degraded men out of the churches of 
the present day. You sayit is total depravity. There 
is depravity enough without exaggerating it; but you 
do not want to go where you are not wanted; you are 


‘not disposed to press yourself into society where the 


whole conversation is Greek to you. There was a rec- 
ognition of this feeling in the dealing of Christ with 
the outcast of his day. When he went among publi- 
cans and sinners and harlots, you may depend upon it 
he did not sit in the temple and call upon them to 
come and see him there: he went among them. And 
when he sat at meat, he permitted them to sit by him. 
He ate salt with them—an act which was a mark of 
companionship. He laid his hands on men., He put 
his arms about them. He made himself a brother to 
them. He bore himself toward them so that they felt 
the sweetness and the beauty aud the sympathy of bis 
Divine nature. 

But our churches are not democratic. On the conti- 
nent of Europe the aristocratic feeling, which is com- 
mon to all men, more or less, finds its expression 
through political, but here through social and relig- 
ious, institutions. The churches of America are to a 
large extent close corporations—mutual eternal insur- 
ance companies, in which the well-to-do households 
take care of their children. 

Now, these organizations are not wrong, but they are 
narrow. They do not express the whole force of the 


gospel. If, on the one hand, they afford one kind of 
advantage to the community, on the other hand they 
are defective. They are not evangelistic. They do not 
seek and save men. 

If, then, in any community, you can have an auxil- 
iary power aiding them, while not interfering with 
their work, is it not desirable? 

But it is said that revivals of religion are followed 
by great re-actions, and that sometimes these re- 
actions blast religious feeling for years in communi- 
ties. It is very true that all high feelings rebound; 
and this would be a just and rational argument as 
against oneor another method of conducting revivals; 
but it is preposterous to suppose that all revivals must 
be alike, or that all are equally divine. 

All sickness is not just the same sickness, and all 
medical prescription is not just the same medical pre- 
scription. Take a great coarse man, whose nerves lie 
bedded deep, and are thread-like at that, and who is 
hard to be made to feel and to be made to move, and 
a physician will put into him raking medicines which 
would kill a sensitive, nervous person. If he is called 
to one who is easily touched, to one whom the shadow 
of medicine, falling on him, cures, he gives him at- 
tenuated remedies; but if he is called toa great cast- 
Iron man, in whom he has almost to create the 
resiliency which is indispensable to recovery, he gives 
him calomel and jalap, and all manner of abomina- 
tions. For, although, ordinarily, it is not best for men 
to take harsh and purgative medicines, it is better to 
do that than todie. The means to be employed are 
relative to the end you propose to gain. 

I have known districts in the West, along the banks 
of the Mississippi, where pickpockets, thieves, horse- 
thieves, riotous men, men of blood and violence, 
having fled across the border,-had taken refuge, and 
where populations of such men had grown up in vice 
and crime. Now, if I were to go into a community 
like that, and preach the gospel, do you suppose I 
would talk to those low, degraded men as I do to you, 
who are shaved and washed, and who have been ten- 
derly cared for, and are susceptible to the higher 
truths? No; I would address their fears. I would 
hold up before them the terrors of the law. I would 
attack them where they were accessible. The highest 
feelings are the best to work on; but if you cannot 
reach those, the intermediate ones must be assailed. 


As in a great conflagration, if you cannot get into the 


burning building at one place, you must get in some- 
where else; so in dealing with men in religious mat- 
ters, if you cannot produce an impression on one side 
of their pature, you must approach them on another. 
If they may be moved by faith, by hope, by love, by 
all encouragements; if holiness may be made to them 
so beautiful that they will be drawn to it, these mo- 
tives are better because they are higher. But if they 
will not be drawn, then they must be pressed; and if 
they will not be pressed, then they must be pushed ; and 
if they will not be pushed, then they must be driven by 
stripes—by fear, with its haggard locks, and whips of 
scorpions, if need be. That is better than eternal 
damnation. 

Religion is a great educating force, and it isamenable 
to the ordinary laws of general education, and if, in 
rude communities, revivals are violent, and they cast 
up mire and dirt, they may, nevertheless, be better for 
those communities than no reviving. If, in higher 
communities, men in teaching apply the same rude 
ways that are properly applied in lower communities, 
and the taste of the people is offended, and they re- 
volt, and are driven from religion, and disgrace is 
brought on the fair heritage of the Lord, the criticism 
ought to apply to the bad adaptation of the means to 
the end, and not to this great principle which under- 
lies the whole question. 

It is said that revivals stir men up, and that many 
men are thrown away by them. There are two kinds 
of men that are thrown away by revivals. To one of 
these classes belongs the esthetic dilettante. He is 
bitterly, selfishly, opposed to these revivals. There are 
some men who are so fastidious that they would rather 
go to hell with a refined Greek than to heaven with 
John the Baptist. Their idea of religion is beauty, 
refinement, delicacy; and they cannot bear to see a 
man red in the face when he is preaching, as if he 
were mowing grass. They want him who preaches 
to them to have music in his sentences. They cannot 
bear those great sledge-hammer words which are used 
because they have such power in them. If they are to 
be addressed, they must be piped to! But well the 
preacher knows that, when piped to, they do not 
dance; though called, they will not come. 

Then, in revivals, there is too much investigation 
into the wrong ways of society not to urouse a large 
class to resist their incursions. No matter how kindly 
you preach to men, they will oppose anything that 
tends to interfere with their business interests. 

Here is a man who has bad luck all his life. He 
makes inexpert trials to build himself up, and goes 
down step by step. He fails two or three times, and 
then, in desperation, he opens a grog-shop; and at 
last fortune begins to smile upon him, and he is mak- 
ing money; and just then, as ill-luck would have it, 
there comes along a temperance revival. He has 
reached a point where a little sunshine falls upon him, 
and he thinks he is going to have success to wind up 
life with; and there come wild, uncompromising men, 

who denounce him, and call him all manner of names; 
and his opposition is aroused; and he says, ‘ For the 
sake of the community, for the sake of decency, I op- 


| pose these fanatics.’’ 


What is the matter with that 
man? Why, his craft is in danger. You may call it 
depravity; but it is something you all have. You 
would not be willing that anything should comeinand 
wreck your prosperity; you would speedily fly up in 
opposition. The same human nature is in everybody. 

The man who sells liquor is a bad man; but there is 
many & Man worse than he, who sells bank bills. He 


is the cause of a great deal of mischief; but there are 


others who cause more mischief than he. You are 


none of you perfect, and you cannot afford to throw — 


stones. it behooves every man to stop and look at 
himself before he denounces his neighbor. 

Now, in regard to the tendency of revivals to pro- 
duce reactions, we are apt to misapprehend these 
great movements by supposing that, being divine, they 
are unsearchable, and to let them go as they may in- 
stead of employing those instruments and methods 
which circumstances demand. But because, by an 
injudicious application of means, there is here and 
there reaction produced, and mischiefs ensue, it is not 
right for us to draw conclusions to the prejudice of 
all revivals. I have observed that those who preach 
combative doctrines are apt to have reactionary 
revivals. Where terror is incessantly held up, until it 
characterizes the whole movement, you will find two 
results: In the first place, there will be a class who 
will not submit themselves to such influences; and 


| secondly, a class who, while they submit themselves 


to the influences, will resist them to the end, and so 
become more hardened than if they bad kept away. 
But if you go before the same community and preach 
the glory of God, and the love of Christ, and the 
power of the new life: if you bring duty home to men; 
and if, when you do these things you encourage those 
who are in trouble and despondency, your own heart 
being full of gladness and joy, then, even though they 
may not be drawn, they will not be oppugnant. It 


has pleased God in my ministry to allow me to see, 


and to be an actor in, perhaps a score of revivals, and 
I have never known one followed by a reaction in 
which the essential sweetness of the Gospel had been 
the predominant theme brought to bear upon the 
minds of the community. 

It is sometimes sneeringly said that revivals tend to 
make emotion the substitute for morality. If they 
do, than they are just so much less than perfect. If, 
in revivals, you preach only a religion of feeling, and 
that feeling does not condense itself into concrete mo- 
rality, and lift up the whole tone of men’s lives, in 
their personal character, in their business affairs, in 
their households, wherever they may be, then by just 
so much those revivalsand your preaching come short of 
the results that are to be expected from properly con- 
ducted revivals, and from the preaching of true religion 
to men in great masses and under great excitement. 

Now, I ask you, fellow-citizens, after all you have 
seen of public affairs, of law-making and of law- 
breaking; after all you have seen of the destruction 
of justice; after all you have seen of the ways of 
business and the usurpations of greedy men; after all 
you have seen of immoralities in the community: 
after all you have seen of the tendencies and habits 
of the great mass of men; after you have seen how 
many there are who live for the eye, how many there 
are who live for the mouth, and how many there are 
whose God is their belly; after you have looked at the 
whole community and seen the low tone at which 
itis pitched, I ask you whether, :if there is any in- 
spiration that will bring the better part of men to the 
top, even for six weeks, it is not better that the ex- 
periment should be made? Do not we need something 
more? And if it please God to show his mercy 
through the super-excitement of the higher faculties; 
if we are under this stimulus of the Lord, nearer to 
the conceptions of those truths which hide themselves 
in ordinary times, is it not desirable that we should 
take such steps that the community will have the 
benefit of it? If it will make men industrious who 
are now lazy; if it will make men temperate who are 
now drunkards; if it will make men decent of speech 
who are now profane; if it will make men careful of 


others who are now only careful of themselves; if it © 


will make men gentle and refined who are now rude 
and hard; if it will make men more honest and truth- 
ful in their business; if it will tend to exalt the con- 


ception of the household, and give it the prismatic © 


colors of idealism; if it will open the heavens to men, 
so that they can see that there are stars above their 
heads as well as the earth beneath their feet, and teach 
them, as they tread the earth with their feet, so to 
tread the heavens with their higher faculties; if this, 
even in the least degree, can be approached, is it nota 
thing that should have the sympathy and coipera- 
tion of every man that loves good order, and that 
loves not only good men but bad men? Is it nota 
work for youand me? Look atit asa matter of phi- 
lantbropy if you cannot look at it as a matter of re- 
ligion; or, look at it as a matter of citizenship if you 
cannot look atit as a matter of philanthropy. You 
are patriots, kind-hearted mev; many of you true 
Christians ; and there are reasons connected with this 
matter that should touch every one of the grand im- 
pulses of your nature; and I beseech you, pray for 
those who are praying; labor with those who are 
laboring; help to prepare the way of the Lord; cast 
up that highway on which shall be seen ere long, 
walking, with wondrous glory, those @ho are now in 
the broad ways of destruction, and working the works 


| of death. 
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A STAR LETTER. 


NorwicuH, Chenango Co., N. Y., 

> October 20,1875. 
HERE must have been few gorgeous sunsets 
in Palestine, and no autumnal magnificence 
of color in its forests ; or else the Hebrew mind 
was deficient in the sensibility to color. The 
grandeur of the sun, the majesty of clouds, of 
storms, of the sea, of whirlwinds and earthquakes 
hhave full expression in the Old Testament writ- 
ings; but where is there a loving word, a lingering 
look, upon flower, or tree, or sky, or lake, on 
account of its color-beauty, or indeed on account 

of beauty at all, as an artistic quality ? 

We should have liked to take some of the Old 
Testament worthies along with us over the Dela- 
ware and Lackawanna Railroad, through the 
Delaware Water Gap, along the wide sweep 
among the high hills to the summit. The fo- 
liage was oppressively beautiful. Autumnal 
color seems capricious, It has not been eminent 
this year along the lower Hudson. Already 
its glory was fading. But in New Jersey and 
‘on over the Blue Ridge it stood in the full- 
ness of beauty—or rather it seemed to rush past 
us as if plains, mountains, scooped-out valleys 
were hastening in gorgeous raiment to some 
mighty gathering. It was evidently not to the 
New York State Association of Congregational 
Churches they were going, for they rushed in an 
opposite direction. ‘The liquidambar, the chest- 
nut leaved oak, the scarlet oak, the pin oak, were 
enacting the part of the crimson and scarlets, with 
every conceivable variation in shades and tintsand 


intensities. The maples threw in the rose and pink 


crimson ; the yellows were furnished by chestnuts, — 
maples, poplars. The hickories gave golden 
browns, the sumac threw out fiery scarfs of scarlet 
as a challenge which no artist ever dare accept, 
cand, shrub though it was in size, reigned in quality 
over all the forest. Upon some higher point we 
could see stretching out over the plains glowing 
groups with filaments of color connecting them, 
and the whole reaching back to the hills or moun- 
tains, which benignantly looked down upon the 


fields as Solomon in all his glory might have 


looked down upon the inferior dignitaries of his 
court. But Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these mountains. The solemn 
pines and hemlocks, caught in this wild revel of 
color, and refusing to change a pin, looked like 
Puritans at a masquerade in Venice. Their cold 
greens, laid upon the fine yellows and fierce scar- 
lets, were not inharmonious, though the transi- 
tion was somewhat violent. The day was clouded. 
Yet so intense in places were the bursts of color 


that it seemed as if sunlight had suddenly burst 


through the window from out of the sad clouds. 
Mile upon mile, up grades and down grades, 
‘through valleys winding among mountain sides, 
‘above you and below you, color dazzled your eye, 
‘from vine, and shrub, and tree, always in full 
volume, and yet never twice alike, even in the 
same species, but varying by reason of soil, or 
health of leaf, or position, as sheltered or grown 
in wind and sunlight. 

Oh that the train would stop and allow one to 
pluck these leaves! or mark that shrub or tree, 
that it might be transplanted to Peekskill. But 
no. The day moved on like an artist’s dream of 
heaven ; and, like a dream, it died out in cold twi- 
lights and declining colors, till we found ourselves 
in the Chenango Valley rushing toward Norwich. 

This morning we have no headache, though in- 
toxicated all day yesterday, which goes to show 
that it is better to drink with one’s eyes than 
with the mouth, and that there is no danger in 
this aerial drink even when it giveth its color in 
the cup! Why are not reports of color regions 
-sent to newspapers? In England, when a re- 
Iarkably good nightingale appears in any region, 
word is sent to the newspapers round about, so 
Ahat visitors may come in from a distance. But 
We mean no offense to the nightingale when we 
‘say that a ride from New York to the Delaware 
Water Gap is worth a thousand nightingales. But 
before this shall be read the glory will have de- 
parted, and not till another October can we know 
what God means when he thinks in color. 

At length we reach the charming town of Nor- 
wich, but so late that not one of its six thousand 
inhabitants could we see, save by gaslight, nor 


_ its long and tree-planted streets, nor its new and 


costly dwellings, nor its three new churches, nor 
‘the good old Baptist Church, built of stone; as 
Solid and as sound as is its doctrine. Out of 
innumerable windows winked innumerable lights 
“as we threaded the streets to the parsonage. 

On the morrow came together at the Congre- 


| gational Church a goodly number of the pastors 
and messengers of the Congregational Churches 
of the State of New York. If all the Churches 
had been represented by their pastors there would 
have been two hundred and fifty, and with the 
delegates or messengers, over five hundred. For 
two days the Church was filled, morning, noon, 
and night to its fullest measure, people coming in 
from all the region round about. And no wonder. 
The order of exercises had been arranged so as to 
give as little time as needful to technical ecclesias- 
tical affairs, and as much time as possible to de- 
votion and the glowing discussion of spiritual 
affairs. From the very opening there was a warm 
and joyous disposition, which represented the 
‘*joy of the Lord,” and the ‘‘ beauty of holiness.” 
Here were men come from obscure parishes, from 
feeble churches, from missionary labors at home, 
as well as from towns and cities, and the kindling 
zeal and gladness of congenial souls raised a holy 
flame, better than any fragrant fire upon an altar. 

The theme which ran through the whole session 
of the association was that of entire consecration, 
of personal holiness, of power with God and with 
men. Wedo not recollect a single speech savor- 
ing of rhetoric or ostentation ; they were earnest, 
warm, heartfelt. Fervent prayers, joyful songs, 
broke out at intervals between speeches, essays, 
sermons, reports, debates. From beginning to 
end we doubt if there was a single disagreement. 
The hundreds ‘‘ were of one accord in one place,” 
Such Christian meetings bring before the world 
better ‘‘fruits of the Spirit” than ordinarily be- 
long to ministerial gatherings. They cannot fail 
to leave behind a quickening and enriching in- 
fluence. 

That a hundred men capable of leading the 
devotions of a community, and rich enough to be 
their instructors in ethics and spiritual life, should 
come together and make no light and send forth 
no cheer would create a doubt of the power of 
Christianity ; but that they should extinguish the 
little light which they found in the place of their 
meeting, and leave behind them an unsavory 
memory of formalism, coldness, routine or quar- 
relsomeness, would be to slander the cause which 
they should commend. The meeting at Norwich 
will be remembered for alifetime as a charming 
exemplification of the best aspects of Christian 
fellowship. | 


2 


THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 


I. 
HAT Iam to be hereafter I must be becoming 
now. For, day by day, lam growing fixedly 
into the attitude which I bear my sorrows in, and 
from under them my look heavenward, whatever itis, 


is becoming eternal with me. 


Oh, thou God’s OF ana heart of mine, 

Spread canvas to the airs divine! 

Spread sail! and let thy fortune be 

Forgotten in thy destiny ! 

D. A. Wasson. 


Although reason is a right judge, yet it ought not to 
pass sentence in an inquiry of faith till all the infor- 
mation be brought in; all that is within and all that is 
without; all that is below and all that is above; all 
that concerns it in experience and all that concerns it 
in action; whatsoever is of pertinent observation and 


whatsoever is revealed. 
JEREMY TAYLOR. 


“ We thought the whole world would see thy glory, 


amongst whom the kingdoms should be divided, that 
each of us should have six disciples for princes, counts, 
and nobles.’’ (These would be the seventy-two disciples, 
for that was the number). Thus had the dear apostles 
already beautifully parceled out the land according to 
platonic dreams and human reason. But Christ de- 


scribes his kingdom far otherwise: ‘‘He who loveth me 


and keepeth my word, sha]Jl be loved of my Father; 
and we will come unto him and make our abode with 


him.”’ 
- MARTIN LUTHER. 


O, Thou, who dost our weakness know, 
Watch for us that the strong hours do 
Not wean us from our wholesome woe. 
Grant thou that we may long retain 
The wholesome memories of pain, 
NOI W h n 
No vish to lose t em soo 


VI. 
We call it our duty to leave to the world its gaiety 
and its, thoughtlessness: but too often we leave to it 
also its grace, and gentleness, and courtesy, and self- 


control. 
Hetry BOWMAN. 
Vit. 


There was a certain creditor which had two debtors: 
The one owed five hundred pence and the other fifty. 
Aud when they had nothing to pay he frankly for- 


gave them both. Tell me, therefore, which of them 
| will love him most? 


that thou shouldst be Cesar and we twelve kings, 


-- 


| Simon answered and said, I suppose that he, to whom 
he forgave most. And he said unto him, Thou hast 
rightly judged. 

PARABLE OF OUR LORD, ! 


And now heaves in sight the unchanged quint- 
essence of Orientalism; there is our first camel, a 
camel in use, in his native setting, and not in a menag- 
erie. An entire line of them, loaded with building 
stones, are wearily shambling along. The long, bend- 
ed neck apes humility, but the supercilious nose in 
the air expresses perfect contempt for all modern 
life. . ‘ 'e¢ « 
royal family dare be uglier than the camel. Heisa 
mass of bones, faded tufts, humps, lumps, splay joints, 
and callosities. His tail is a ridiculous wisp, and a 
failure as an ornament or a fly-brush. His feet are 
simply big sponges. For skin covering be has patches 
of old buffalo robes, faded and with the hair worn off. 
His voice is more disagreeable than bis appearance. 
With a reputation for patience, he is snappish and 
vindictive. His endurance is overrated; that is to 
say, he dies like a sheep on an expedition of any 
length, if he is not well fed. His gait racks muscles 
like an ague. And yet this ungainly creature carries 
his head in the air, and regards the world out of his 
great brown eyes with disdain. The Sphinx is not 
more placid. He reminds me, I don’t know why, of a 
pyramid. He has a resemblance to a palm-tree. Itis 
impossible to make an Egyptian picture without him. 
What a Hapsburg lip he has! Ancient? royal? The 
very poise of his head says plainly, “I have come out 
of the dim past, before history was; the deluge did 
not touch me; 1 saw Menes come and go; I helped 
Shoofoo build the great pyramid; I knew Egypt when 
it hadn’t an obelisk nor a temple; I watched the slow 
building of the old pyramid at Sakkara. Did I not 
transport the fathers of your race across: the desert? 
There are three of us: the date-palm, the pyramid, 
and myself. Everything else is modern. Go to!”— 
From Charles Dudley Warner’s “ At the Gates of the 
East,” in November Atlantic. 


Rooks aud Authors. 


RHETORIC MADE ENTERTAINING. 


The Might and Mirth of Literature: A Treatise on Figurative 
Language, in which upwards of Six Hundred Writers are 
Referred to, and Two Hundred and Twenty Figures Illus- 
trated. Embracing a Complete Survey, on an Entirely 
New Plan, of English and American Literature. Inter- 
_spersed with Historical Notices of the’ Progress of the 
Language, with Anecdotes of many of the Authors, and 
with Discussions of the Fundamental Principles of Criti- 
cism and of the Weapons of Oratory. By John Walker 
Vilant Macbeth. Harper & thers. New York. 

The author of this volume asserts that his plan 
has the merit of entire originality, and we find our- 
selves unable to contradict him. Why figurative 
language has not, before the present date, received 
the separate and special treatment which, in view of 
its power and popularity, it merits, we are hardly 
able to venture an opinion; but the fact remains that, 
except in subordinate sections of works on rhetoric, 
this feature of the power which language possesses has 
not been presented to the consideration of the world. 
Whether, even now, Mr. Macbeth or any other teacher 
of rhetoric can persuade the mass of intelligent people 
to radically change their uatural method of expres- 
sion is a question which is open to doubt; but it is 
impossible that any one can peruse the work before 
us without benefit to his appreciative and critical 
faculties. 

The different forms of figurative language describea 
and illustrated by the author number more than two 
hundred; the descriptions are sometimes more appre- 
ciative than exact, but the illustrations prove con- 
clusively that Mr. Macbeth understands better than 
he describes. His quotations show a very wide range 
of reading. His preferences in literature show him to 
be more of a student than a connoisseur, for his 
favorite books, and the order in which he gives them, 
are the Bible, Shakespeare, and Paradise Lost. In his 
miscellaneous readings he has been more attracted by 
an author’s moral purpose than by his rhetorical 
ability; this is evinced by his twenty odd selections 
from Scott to one from Swinburne. Still, no one is 
slighted. Mrs. Partington is quoted oftener than Mrs. 
Sigourney, and Artemas Ward as often as George 
Washington. 

Mr. Macbeth’s book cannot be classified with any 
@ther treatises on rhetoric, and is all the better for 
this reason. The people who need to know the value 
and power of the English language are not so much 
those who have educational advantages almost unlim- 
ited as those who have sound hearts, clear heads, 
bright wits, but who have never enjoyed a systematic 
training in the use of language. To this class of peo- 
ple, among whom may be found more genuine mental 
ability than the schoolmen are likely to believe is pos- 
sessed outside of highly-educated circles, such a ccurse 
of training as Mr. Macbeth’s book offers is invaluable. 
Regarding humanity as a whole, we find that great 
evils are more often overthrown by tongue and pen 
than by violence—that the power to make plain to 
the comprehension of all men the truth that may be 
discerned by oue is among the rarest and most valua- 
ble of talents. To the acquisition of this ability, Mr. — 
Macbeth offers many valuable hints—more, certainly, 


and clearer ones than appear in most text-books on 
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rhetoric. We therefore recommend his book, not as a 
compilation of dry rules and details to be memorized, 
but as a simple, easily-comprehended teacher whose 
lessons are simple, and whose meaning is plain. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


The opening paper of the North American is 
the strongest and most timely of the several excellent 
articles which fill the current number. The paper 
alluded to is a review, by Prof. Newcomb of Harvard, 
of Prof. Cairnes’s book, The Character and Logical 
Method of Political Economy. The object of the re- 
viewer is to restrict political economy to its proper field 
—a work in which students and even some of the trans- 
gressors to whom he alludes will wish him Godspeed. 
As the reviewer very truthfully remarks: 

“This term (political economy) is, etymologically con- 
sidered, entirely inadequate to give any proper conception 
of the exact nature of the subject, and many attempts have 
therefore been made to find a more suitable name. That 
these attempts have failed will not seem wonderful if we 
reflect that there has been no complete agreement as to 
what the thing is to which the name is to be given. It is, 
we believe, generally agreed that the thing either is, or aims 
to be, science, and that its subject matter is the production, 
distribution, and consumption of wealth. . . . If the ob- 
ject of defining the science were to please the greater num- 
ber of its cultivators, it would be advisable to give the term 
a pretty wide range. But the wider the range we give it, 
beyond certain limits, the more confusion we introduce.”’ 

Prof. Newcomb attributes the confusion to which 
he alludes to the failure to distinguish between the 
abstract principles of the science and the actual phe- 
nomena of human society, in which these principles 
come into play. The author’s own definition of the 
science is that it is ‘‘ the study of the mode of opera- 
tion of those causes which affect the production, dis- 
tribution and consumption of wealth, in so far as they 
act through human volition.” This view is illustrated 
at length and its accuracy is made plain to the com- 
prehension of every one, and the reader is thus pre- 
pared to believe, with Prof. Newcomb, about political 
economy, as well as of other sciences, that real prog- 
ress **‘doesnot . . consistso much in the discovery 
of new cases, or new modes of operation, as in the 
reduction of all laws to their simplest and most gene- 
ral form.” 

The timeliness of this article will be apparent to 
every one who sees the tendency of nearly all students 
(and teachers) of sociology to confound terms and 
sciences which are distinct and incontrovertible, and 
most readers will join the author in his hope that 
general sociology will not supersede any part of the 
old-fashioned political economy in the curricula of 
our colleges. Even a combination of the two studies 
* will be subject of leading the student into forgetful- 
ness of the different methods which must be applied 
to them, and losing sight of any clearly marked line 
between what is to be regarded as scientific certainty 
and what is not.’”’ Should the student commit this 
blunder, “‘ he will fail to form a clear and definite idea 
of the manner in which public questions pertaining 
to revenue, to foreign trade, to domestic industry and 
to the currency are to be approached. These are 
questions on which every influential citizen should be 
able to form an intelligent opinion, and he can no 
more do so without a clear conception of the peculiar 
mode of action of causes in the industrial world, than 
he can understand the workings of an engine without 
a knowledge of mechanical principles.” 

The Review contains, also, a paper by Prof. Whitney 
on * Geological Surveys,”’ one by T. 8. Perry on ‘‘ The 
Two Ampéres,” a review of Sherman’s autobiography, 
by F. W. Palfrey, and one by Prof. Adams, of Michi- 
gan University, on “State Universities,” in which the 
author argues strongly that the State owes an educa- 
tion above that of the common school to such students 
as wish it. The critical notices are all devoted to nota- 
ble books, and are well written—a bit of information 
which will not be new to persons acquainted with the 
most able of our periodicals which indulge in literary 
criticism. 


ART PERIODICALS. 


Two numbers of the Aldine (October and No- 
vember) must this week be noticed together, or to the 
upjust omission of one of them. In the first we find 
an uncommonly good reproduction in wood engray- 
ing of Landelle’s “Dolce far niente,” the original 
of which is familiar to New York picture fanciers. 
The engraving is rather more pleasing in expression 
than is the original. Indeed we do not recall any of 
Mr. J.S. Davis’s drawings, which is, all things consider- 
ed, so good as this. Jonnard, the engraver, is greatl 
enamored of the line-stipple method of pundit 
features, and molding hands and arms, and it must be 
admitted that he succeeds most admirably in produc- 
ing the desired effect, the very pretty one, namely, 
of a young Roman maiden leaning against a time- 
eaten column, and brought into relief by the dark 
shadows of the porch behind her. This is the most 
pleasing example of figure illustration in the two 
numbers. Among the others are a full page reproduc- 
tion of H. Von Angeli’s well-known painting “ Aveng- 
ed,’’ a tragic tableau of high life in medieval Venice, 
when men were quick to cross rapiers even in the 
presence of ladies, and a copy of “ The Christening,”’ 
by Mr. Davis, from a picture of Merle’s. This last isa 


combination of line and stipple in engraving which is 
— wholly satisfactory. The engraver’s name is not 
given. 

The landscapes are woodland scenes at home and 


abroad, and several groups of foreign architect- 
ture, all well executed. The best, perhaps, are from 
sketches by H. Bisbing on the Sawkill River, near 
Milford, Pennsylvania. The literary matter of these 
two Aldines is, as usual, excellent and varied, and 
printed in the most admirable manner on the smooth- 
est and heaviest of calendered paper. 


The Portfolio for October opens with an ad- 
mirable etching after Alessandro Bonvincino, by L. 
Richeton, one of the most skillful of living etchers. 
The subject is not particularly interesting on its own 
account, being a portrait of an Italian nobleman of 
about the Fifteenth Century, but every centimeter 
of the plate is worked out with all the care and 
nicety attainable with a needle-point. The different 
textures of flesh, drapery and accessories are repre- 
sented with a success at once stimulating and discour- 
aging to students of this fascinating branch of the 
draughtsman’s art. 

Jean Corrot, the French landscapist, whose recent 
death raised his works to a fabulous price, is the 
subject of René Menard’s monthly contribution. The 
accompanying heliotype from one of his paintings 
is a suggestion of his peculiar style, chiefly valua- 
ble asa memorandum. One who is familiar with his 
pictures can in a sense understand this print, but we 
doubt whether it will prove satisfactory to those who 
have never seen any of the original works. Corrot 
was a painter of early morning, almost to the exclu- 
sion of other of nature’s phases, and even his most fin- 
ished works are such idealized hints of color and form 
seen through a veil of morning mist that the definite re- 
production of them in black and white is a discourag- 
ing task. We shall take an early opportunity to copy 
a curious extract from one of Corrot’s memorandum 


? letters, in which he describes in very peculiar style a 


sunrise which he witnessed during some artistic ram- 
ble, and afterward painted. 

The biographical sketches of Etty and Wiertz 
are continued, the latter being finished. The other 
illustrations are a striking architectural etching 
of a quaint street in Montvilliers, France, and 
some rather rough figures copied from the Mantegna 
cartoons at Hampton Court Palace. Mr. Hamerton’s 
**Technical Notes”? are continued, but with not quite 
so much technical interest as has marked some of the 
previous numbers. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


We believe that nearly six months have elapsed 
since the publication of Jules Verne’s last work: his 
admirers bad therefore good cause for alarm as to his 
existence and safety when the announcement of Cap- 
tain Hatteras reassured them. The new book is more 
interesting than any of its recent predecessors, proba- 
bly because it was written before most of these were. 
When we say that the hero of the story insists upon 
setting foot upon the North Pole—the very axis itself, 
and is only prevented by the previous occupancy of 
that particular spot by a volcano—that he attempts to 
wade through the crater itself and is dissuaded only 
by the exertions of a friend and a faithful dog who 
drag out his body but leave his reason behind,—when 


we say this much we do notat all spoil the book for its 


readers, for it contains a hundred other scenes of the 
same degree of probability. The characters of the 
story all have that wonderful inventive genius which 
no writer but Jules Verne can confer so liberally and 
indiscriminately, and as they have innumerable op- 
portunities of exercising their wits, the reader’s interest 
is sustained throughout. We fear, however, that the 
alertness of the author’s scientific perceptions is dimin- 
ishing, else why did not the Polar volcano draw from 
him a new theory on the interior of the earth? The 
volume is profusely illustrated by Riou, and many of 
the engravings are very effective. (Osgood & Co. $3.00.) 
Danger Signals, by Mary F. Davis, is a strong 
protest against the various forms of jugglery, materi- 
alism, and immorality which are claiming recognition 
from spiritualists. Mrs. Davis says that spiritualists 
have but three beliefs in common; these being, that 
human beings have souls, that these souls are immor- 
tal, and that disembodied spirits often revisit the 
earth and commune with spirits still in the flesh. 
These beliefs and the rational deductions which may 
be made therefrom, Mrs. Davis would have us consider 
as spiritualism proper; but the many erratic and im- 
pure fancies which are rudely designated as ‘‘ long- 
haired,” she would have spiritualists cast from their 
midst. Spiritualism, as viewed by outsiders, would 
undoubtedly command a great deal more respect than 
it has ever received were Mrs. Davis’s advice acted 
upon, but, to the outsiders alluded to, the associated 
spiritualists in America seem to have neither tbe will 
nor the power to expel the intruders of whom the 
author writes. (A. J. Davis & Co., N. J.; 15 cents.) 


Zschokke’s History of Switzerland, translated 
by Francis George Shaw, is a very entertaining little 
book. The translator tells us that this work is used as 
a text-book in many of the Swiss Cantons: perhaps, 
therefore, the literal translation of its simple passages 
is the cause of the quaintness of expression which one 
encounters upon nearly every page. The story of 
William Tell appears here, as a matter of course; 80 
do other tales which literal people outside of Switzer- 
land are inclined to look upon as imaginary. The 
author’s patriotism and religion are inseparable, and 
the effect is charming in print—all the more charm- 
ing, perhaps, because in modern historical works such 


| indications are so rare. Imagine such a sentence as 
the. following, wise though it is, appearing in any text- ; 


book of American history: ‘‘ But the happiness of no 
people can continue steadfast on the earth, if trust in 
God and brotherly love be not its guardian angels.’ 
(Albert Mason, N. Y.) 


Every one who reads the 77 ans-atlantic Sketches 
of Mr. Henry James, Jr., will admit that they are 
utterly unlike all other letters from travelers. They. 
are not at all the sort of reading which will make a 
wiser man of the tourist who is undecided as to what 
hotels to patronize, por will they be consulted asecond 
time by the American lady who is looking for bargaius 
in silks and laces. Their most interested readers, we 
imagine, will be those persons of taste and culture 
who, having traveled in Europe and satisfied all mere 
curiosity, long sometimes for a friend with whom to 
recall those impressions which, although perhaps in- 
distinct at first, are found to survive longer than those 
of more material things. Readers of any other class 
will find Mr. James’s book full of excellent English und 
graceful (frequently fastidious) fancies, but so utterly 
devoid of definiteness as to be wearying, (Osgood & 
Co. $2.00.) 


Good books on the management of children are 
so rare that we are glad to see an English translation 
of Bishop Dupanloup’s treatise entitled The Child. 
The author dearly loves children, he is a man of great 
wisdom and experience, and feels fully the weight of 
the responsibility which rests upon him by virtue of 
his position in the church. Catholic }®relate though he 


is, his book contains very few lines to which any Prot-— 


estant parent can take exception. The religious train- 
ing of the child is treated at greater length than it 
usually is in books upon the education of children, 
but this feature will make Bishop Dupanloup’s volume 
of greater value to parents, for whose use it is espe- 
cially written. The chapter upon the respect due to 
children will come to many as a new revelation. 
(P. Donahue, Boston.) 


Prof. Joynes’s edition of Otto’s Introductory 


Reader (German) is an excellent book, both as to 
quantity of matter, the grading of the lessons, and 


the nature of the notes. The book is divided into © 


three parts: in Part I. the selections are short and are 
accompanied by very full notes. The Parts II. and 


III. consist of longer selections, idiomatic expressions - 


appearing only in the last part. A sufficiency of judi- 
cious notes to the more advanced lessons are printed 
in the back of the book, and precede a full vocabula- 
ry.. The book as a whole seems to us to anticipate and 
provide against all the difficulties encountered by 
American students of German. (Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.25.) 

Rey. J. V. D. Shurts has compiled, from the 
writings and sermons of Rey. Dr. Talmage, a volume 
entitled Daily Readings. The method is the one com- 
mon to such books—a passage of Scripture is quoted, 
and a short, pointed discourse is preached thereon. 
The manner will be recognized at once by all of Dr. 
Talmage’s admirers, while others will find it brisk, 
practical and not unfrequently startling—just such 
a manner as, when only small space offers, is likely to 
soonest attract attention and convey most meaning 
to the reader. (Dodd & Mead.) 


Alpine Lyrics is the title of a volume of selec- 
tions from the poems of Madame Heussee-Schweitzer, 


of Switzerland—a lady whom Dr. Schaff pronounced 


“the most gifted and sweetest of female poets in the 
German tongue.”’ 
of rhythmic movement, but make us acquainted with 
a devout, spiritually-minded writer whose verse is 
full of earnestness and fervor, and frequently contains 
poetic expressions and ideas. (Randolph; 90 cents.) 
The National School Singer, just published by 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., approaches very nearly to what 
singing-books for public schools should be. The songs 
are adapted to the taste and intelligence of children, 


and the music is simple, melodious, and within the 


compass of juvenile voices. (35 cents.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The receipt of all new peeheusiene delivered at the Editorial Rooms 
of this paper will be a ledged im its earliest stibseequent issue. 
will confer a favor by prompt! us of any omission 


in th “ respect. Accompanying mcemoran 8 are desirable in alt 
cases. 


Authors and Tit!es. Publishers. Price. 
Burr, E. F., D.D., “ Toward the Strait Gate.” 
Lockwood, . Brooks & Co. 
e 


Croll, James, “ Ciimate Appleton 
Fleming. Mary *Norine's rleton 
Glider, B. W., * TRE New bner. 180 
Guernsey, Lucy Ellen, Grandmother’ 8 School Days.” 
Gray, Louisa M., “ Ad d Gerty. 14 

al, Fran 

Hawthorne, ip e Scarlet 1 25 


Merivale, Charles, D.. oe A History of ne 


Jones Bros., Cinn. 1 75 
Stockton, Frank R. ‘Roundabout Rambles.”’........- Scri . 200 
man. F. C., 250 
.. Lockwood, Brooks Co. 


Worcester, John, “ Bible Ani 
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_ THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


— 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


UR poet, whom you all so well know, 
descendant of an old Quaker 
family who settled along the beautiful 
banks: of the Merrimack, in early colonial 
times. Haverhill was a frontier town 
then, and it was often attacked by the 
Indians. You have heard the story of 


——— 


. Hannab Dustin, who lived here. But the 


good Quaker family of Grandsire Whit- 
tier treated the Indians so justly and so 
kindly that they were never molested by 
them. They refused to go into the garri- 
son for protection in the most perilous 
days of the Indian war. Relying upou 
his weapons of religious faith, the good 
Quaker left his house unguarded. The 
Indians often visited him, and his family 
used to hear them, winter evenings, 
whispering beneath the windows, and 
sometimes see a red face at the window- 
pane. But though they murdered bis 
neighbors, they never harmed him, or 
gave bim any trouble. 

Whittier’s father and mother were ex- 
cellent people; you have read of them in 
**‘Snow Bound,” and I need not describe 
them here. Their home was an ample 
old farn-house, in East Haverhill, which 
has been pictured iu a popular chromo, 
and forms the subject of the best of all 
of Whittier’s poems—‘*Snow Bound.” 
‘The old place pow is falling into decay, 


though the poet long tried to preserve 


the beautiful trees, whose cool shadows 


associate themselves with a generation 


gone. 

Whittier, in his early days, was an in- 
-dustrious, hard-working farmer boy. He 
had few of the advantages that boys have 
now, but he made the very best use of 
such as Providence placed in bis way. A 


few books of a religious character, and |" 


the * Pilgrim’s Progress,’”’ in which he 
found poetry as well as sober prose, con- 
stituted the family library. The district 
school that he attended was kept by an 
odd genius who was occasionally more 
fond of his toddy than attentive to his 
pupils, and at such times would indulge 
in sharp words, especially with his wife, 
who tended her babies in an adjoining 
room. The following lines describe the 
school-room; such aone as none of our 
young readers, we think, ever saw :— 
. * Through the cracked and crazy wall, 

Came the cradle rock an@ squall, 

And the goodman’s voice at strife 

With his shrill and tipsy wife,— 

Luring us with stories old, 

With a comic unction told, 

More than by the eloquence 

Of terse birchen arguments.” 


It was in Haverhill that Whittier, in 
boyhood, wrote his first poems. He was 


then a farmer boy, and the inspirations 


of poetry came from his sensitive heart, 
and from the grand scenes of the region 
of the Merrimack, rather than from 


- books and schools. He sent one of these 
‘early poems with much timidity, as we 


may suppose, to William Lloyd Garrison, 
then an editor of a somewhat obscure 
paper, published in Newburyport, a 
neighboring town. 

Mr. Garrison, as the story rung, on 
going into the office one day found the 
poem which had been tucked by the post- 
man under the door. It was written on 
coarse paper, in blue ink, and, thinking 
it was mere worthless rhyme, he was 


| ‘about to throw it into the waste-basket 


when some good angel of Providence 
stayed hishand. He gave it a conscien- 
tious reading. In the poem he found the 


genius of atrue poet, and he published | Du 


it. Other poems arrived from the same 
source, and Mr. Garrison at last inquired 
of the postman from what quarter they 
came. The postman believed that they 
were sent by a farmer’s boy in East 
Haverhill. ‘I will ride over and see that 
farmer’s boy,’’ thought good Mr. Garri- 
son. He did so, and found the young 
poet at work with his father on the 
place. It was the first meeting of the 
two philanthropists, of whom, in a few 
years, the world was to hear so much, 
-aud to owe so much to their good in- 
fluence. It would seem that Providenve 
. Sent Garrison to young ‘7hittier, for out 
of the visit grew, in a measure, the aims 
of the young poet’s life. Healways does 


‘a good thing who takes an unselfish in-| jg 


terest in the success of a humble but well- 
‘deserving boy. Mr. Garrison advised 
Friend Whittier to give his son a more 
liberal education, which conscientious 
-advice was as conscientiously followed. 

. Mr. Whittier began life as a writer of 


sketches and poems. He loved the old 


hill, and he told them in prose and 
verse. 

He came to Boston as an editor in 1829, 
being then about twenty-one years of 
age. He engaged for a time in work asa 
journalist, but at last returned to Haver- 
hill and the glad waters of the Merri- 
mack determined to devote his time to 
the farm aud to poetry. He was greatly 
loved and respected by the people, and 
was sent to the Massachusetts legislature 
in 1835. 

The anti-slavery conflict now began, 
and the heart of the poet was moved to 
full sympathy with the slave. His 
poems, like prophet voices, stirred the 
hearts of all conscientious men and 
women, and proved one of those strong 
influences that awakened a public senti- 
ment that the slave ought to be, under 
God’s law of justice, a free man. 

He now lives in Amesbury, Massachu- 
setts, a neighboring town to Haverhill, 
and, like bis native place, situated on the 
banks of the Merrimack. His house is 
pleasant and yet simple, surrounded by 
vines and trees. Near it, on the borders 
of a tangled grove, is a little Quaker 
church, looking like an old-time country 
school-house. Here, twice a week, the 
poet resorts, with a few descendants of 
the old Quaker familics, for quiet wor- 
ship. He has never married. His house 
at Amesbury was cared for by his sister 
until the time of her death. She was a 
gentle, loving woman, tender-hearted to 
all in distress. 

** Many a poor one’s blessing went, 

With thee, beneath that low, green tent, 

Whose curtain never outward swings.” 
His home has been visited by many 
people eminent for usefulness, ability 
and piety. The old Quaker preachers 
and anti-slavery reformers have ever 
been welcome, and the Carey sisters used 
to find quiet hospitality. It is said to 
exhibit much simple taste within, and 
its nearness to the Merrimack, and the 
lovely hills that line the river, make ita 
fit place for a poet’s dwelling. It is said 
that the poet loves little animals and 
pets, and that they are ever around bim. 
A pet bantam used to have the freedom 
of the house at times, and a favorite gray 
parrot used to sit on the back of his 
chair, and talk with him very pro- 
foundly, lke the learned friends of the 
poet she chanced to meet and see. 

Mr. Whittier is a fine-looking old man, 
now nearly seventy. He hasahigh fore- 
head, a firm face, a quiet smile, and a 
keen eye. He is beloved by every one, 
and still solaces with writing his serene 
old age.— Wide Awake. 


Marcy’s Sciopticon and Lantern Slides. 
New a3 brilliant effects. Circulars free 


Special Offers to Sunday-Schools. 


MARCY, 130 CHESTNUT ST., Philadelphia. 


— Bookstore in the World, 


65,000 ENGLISH and AM- 

RICAN 

away. 110,000 Jay 

cautifully, illustrated, at your 

own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 
No. 41, free. Send tom 

Leggat Brothers,3 Beekman 

St., New York City. 


WORD TO THE WISE.—* Johnsen’s 

Patent Borax Laundry Seap”’ wi 
your clothes from destruction now rotted by 
= disease-transmitting soaps. For sale “A, all 

utable Grocers. Send for Ci ce 
Wo orks, 50 Park Place, N.Y. THOMAS GILLI, rop. 


ANDERBURGH, WEL & CO., mfrs. 

Type and Eagle,” 

“California.” and other Cabin 

Stands & Galleys, Italian arble tones, 

Composing Sticks and a 6& 8 

tch St., cor. Fulton, N 
Outfits 


Complete Newspaper 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, 


NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING. 


NINETY-EIGHTH EDITION. 


Content ory ~d a complete list of all the towns in the 
the Territories, and the minion 
Sy a having a population greater than 5,000 
according ‘to the last census, together with the 
names of the newspapers having the largest local 
circulation in each of the p SO, 2 cat- 
alogue of newspapers which are recommended to 
advertisers as giving greatest value in rtion to 
pees charaee. Also, newspapers nt 
tes and Canada printing over 5,000 onoies each 
issue. Also,all the Religious, A 
tific, and Mechanical, Medical, 
ucational, Commercial, Insuran nce, 
Law, Sporting, — Fashion, and other special 
class journals; very complete lists. Together with 
4 complete list of over 300 German papers printed 
in the United States. Also, an essay upon adver- 


asonic, Juvenile, 


tising; moar tables of rates, showing the  eoan of 
advertising in various newspapers, and eve eo 
ch a beginner in areas ee would to 
know. Addre 


41 Park how. York, 


. 


Indian tales and superstitions of Haver-]} 


illustrated fashion plate. CHAS. PECKHAM, 


Business Department, 


GEO. P. RowEa. & Co., Advertis- 
ing Agents, No. 41 Park Row, New 
York. As the proprietors of the first 
and most extensive of these agencies 
in New York, they are well qualified 
to furnish information. The details 
of the work transacted by the ageney, 
and the way it is done, the perfection 
of the arrangements for facilitating 
the act of advertising by relieving the 
advertiser of trouble and expense, 
and bringing before him all the vari- 
ous mediums throughout the country, 
with the necessary knowledge per- 
taining to them, are given with a 
minuteness that leaves nothing to be 
desired. All the particulars respect- 
ing the character and position of a 
newspaper which an intending ad- 
vertiser desires to know are placed 
before him in the most concise form. 
—New York Times, June 7, 1874. 


WE notice, in the art gallery of the 


of architectural elevations furnished by 
Messrs. West & Anderson, 14 Park Place. 
This firm has been extensively engaged dur- 
a the past twenty years in erectir 
the finest in our N ational Capital, 
which are dences of Admirals 
Porter and Rogers, Generel Robert C. Schenck, 
Judge Bartlett, Governor H. H. Wells, ete. 
The peculiar boldness of fe Bo broken 
outlines and high relief produced in their 
style of has had many ad 
away almost entirely with the small filf 
work we so often see marring the otherwise 
majestic proportions of public buildings. To 
those intending yg we would commend 
a visit to Messrs. West & Anderson’s office.— 
Real Estate Record, N. ad 


Saratoga Springs. 

Reasons for going to Dr. Strong’s Remedial 
Institute in winter, with elven describing 
its Turkish, Russian and other Baths, Elec- 
trical A »pliances, Equalizer, &c,, will be sent 
on application, Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
other chronic diseases a specialty. 


A Work of Art. 


“Diamond Spectacles” are made from the best 
materia!s, and manufactured with true artistic and 
acientitic skill,and as aids to failing or impaired 
eye-sight they have no equal. Every genuine 
pair is stamped with the trade-mark, a small dia- 
mond. Sold by our authorized agents, Spencer 
0. M. Co., 16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


OLD FoGIEs pay from 25 to 50 per cent. 
for their prejudices. Send for Free Price 
int. The Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, 


FOR SALE! 
308,000 ACRES 


Valuable Lands 


IN KANSAS. 


By direction of the Honorable Secretary of th 
Interior, the undersigned will receive sealed bids 
for the purchase of any or all of the unsold la 
west of the Neosho Hiver, along the southern line 
of the State of Kansas embraced hin what is 
generally known as the “* CHEROKEE STRIP.” 
These lands are offered fur sale ip compliance 
with the of an act of approved 
ey me U. 8. Statutes at Large, vol. xvil., pp. 


Sa 

They re li be sold to the highest bidder for cash, 
in quantities not exceeding One hundred and sixt 
acres, at not less than two dollars per acre for 
of said lands lying east of the Arkansas river, ‘ona 
one dollar and fift — per acre for such lands 


ma dress of any 
person making eation to the Com- 
missioner of the General Office, or to the 

Register and net of the local offices at Wich- 
ita and Sangnencen ce, Kansas. 

Persons offering to purchase may bid foras many 
tracts as they may desire, but each bid must be 
e and sealed, and must be for not 

dare acres, con- 
form to the lega! subdivisions embraced in the 
st 
Bids must be accompanied b n per cent. of 
the amount bid as a guarantee oO the good faith of 
the bidder, which sum, in case the land is awarded 
and the balance not paid, will be forfeited. Should 
any vr ey: rejected, the sum deposited will be re- 


will be 
of such aseogtanee as soon after the o of 
the bids practicable, and if within fort tia 
after sack has been duly mailed payment 
full be not made to the Commissioner of the Ge 


5 


American Institute Fair, quite a fine display [ 


MUSIC, &e. 
GIVES PERFECT SATISFACTION |! 


For Sabbath Schools, 


THE SHINING RIVER. 


For High and Grammar Schools, 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR. 


The former is by H. 8S. & W. O. Perkins, and sells 
for 4 cents per copy in Boards, and $3 per !1@. I 
sued only a few weeks since, but the publishers 
are showered with commendatory letters, and its 
raises are sounded everywhere. It witl provea 
‘SHINING RIVER” of beauty and melody in hun- 
dreds of homes and Sabbath schools. 
The High Schoo! Choir is just out, and isa beok 
which no teacher can fail to admire and introduce. 
It will be a decided element inthe ope advance 
ofthe time. Sells for #1.(0, or $9.0 per dozen. 


NOW READY. 
A new collection of most ome Hymne. and 


Tunes for Praise Mecti er 
Meetings, &c., &c., entitle Liv NG WAT ERS. 


Price} For Praise Meetings. By 
30 | LIVING WATERS. | D.F. 
(\s,| For Prayer Meetings. HODGES. 


Now give new life to the singing a your ones 
ote y pusedacing a few hundred copies of this 
e 


lightful work 
Specimen ies of Liring Waters, Shining River, 


or High Se ‘School Choir, sent, post-paid, for Retail 
Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
7ll Broadway, N. ¥. 
THE 


THE SONG BOOK 
BEST SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 
Book Tried and Found not Wanting. 


Not an ordinary Song Rook 

but the Earnest ords 

1N Earnest Workers animated by 
music that wil ve. Pure, 

Simple Powertul, 


The Field | GOSPEL SONGS” 


Contains the cane by 
Sankey 
revivals in and 

— an 
‘hosen over all others for 
tpe State s of New 
llineis, Wiscone 


and others. 
GOSPEL price 35 cts.; $3.60 per Dor. 


JOHN CHURCH & 
SONGS. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


Five Concerts and Fifteen Rehearsals......... $8 ” 


Tickets for Five Concerts only. 5 
Tickets for Fifteen Rehearsals 5 
Single Concert Tickets 1s 


Tickets for First and Second Rehearsais, each BS) 
Tickets for Third Rehearzals, each............ js 
Reserved Seate in Balcony, foreach Concert. % 
Reserved Seats in Dress Circle................. | 
The total number of subscriptions for full sets 
of tickets, including sets of Concert tickets, will 
be limited to twelve hundred. 

Sale of Reserved Seats for the Season to Mem 
bers, Tuesday, Nov. 9, from 8 A.M. to 6 P.M. 

First Rehearsal, Nov. 16. First Concert, Dec: 18. 
Subscriptions full particulars given 
on application at the of the Society, Chand- 
ler Brothers’ Music Room, 181 Montague Street. 


B. T. FROTHINGHAM, Sec. L. B. WYMAN, Pre?. 


STECK PIANOS «ceived the only 


Warereoms, 25 East 14th St., oar York. 


EMPIRE PIANO. 


MAGNIFICENT TONE, HANDSOME 
ES, AGRAFFE TREBLE. 


wun BEST PIANO. 7% OCTAVES. 
ro.uy W AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 
Y WARRANTED. 
LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
Send for illustrated price list. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 47 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


ral Land Office of the omonst bid, the ened upon 


which such bid was made 1 be again subject to 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ten per cent. required to accompan 
bids may be remitted in ost Diflice orders, certi 


cates of deposit, certified pote on some Govern- 
ment depository yable to the ord 


pan oner of the General Land ce, or in 


reserve 
All Suis must be sealed and addressed to the 
** COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C.,” aa indorsed * BIDS FOR 
CHEROKEE STRIP LANDS. ad 

Bids will be receiv as above invited until 12 
o'clock noon of the “Shirticth day of November, 


of | VAN NORMAN INSTITUTE, 


(Founded 1857,) 212 West Fifty-ninth street, 


The right to reject any and all bids is expressly lt. — 
School for Young Ladies, with Kinder Garten de- 
reday, Sept. 50, 1875. 


1 
D. C. VAN NORMAN, LL. 
Mrs. VEILLER VAN ‘NORMAN, Principals. 


1875, after which they will be duly opened and 
acted upon, 
Ss, S. BURDETT, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 15, 1875. 


Scienti c 


OR MILITARY ACADEMY. 


RCESTER, 
oung men for Commercial, Literary 


METCALF, A.M., Sup’t. 


t 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. insioce stamp for 


N, X, 


) OLDES HILL SEMINARY for 
Young Ladies, Bridgeport, Conan. 
Address 
MISS EMILY NELSON. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department and 


al! manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed ™ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the meme they are sent, this is requested, and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not 80 accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 
Publi * Depa ntains nothi but matters 

to itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
* reading matter type ’’ to make them more attractive. 


The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines. surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful) scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
«nq to pay a liberal compensation. Send to tne Publication Office, 27 
Park Piace, New York, for TERMS, &c. 


Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 


For the benefit of such as may have failed to 
see our former announcement, we here repeat 
that a friend has authorized us to offer a premium 
of Two Hundred Dollars for the best essay on 
** The Liberty of the Press: its Uses and Abuses.” 
Competing manuscripts must be received at this 
office by the ist of December; none should ex- 
ceed the length of about five thousand words; an 
assumed name shonid be signed, the real name 
being inclosed in a sealed envelope, which will be 
opened only in case the essay receives the prize ; 
and manuscripts will be returned in case they are 
accompanied by a request to that effect, with 
address and postage stamps. 


AARD TIMES. 
7° times! He walked in without knock- 

ing, many months ago. He took a seat in 
the most familiar way, and has made himself 
wonderfully at home ever since. He shows no 
signs of departing. And such_a guest as he is! 
He has such an appetite that the beefsteak and 
potatoes are stinted to all the rest, and as for the 
pudding, hardly a mouthful is left for the poor 
children. Every bed in the house must spare a 
blanket or a comforter to supply his. He roams 
at will through the whole house, parlor, kitchen, 
and bedroom; up-stairs and down-stairs, and in 
my lady’s chamber. Now and then he wakes you 
up in the dead of the night, tucks himself in be- 
side you, and asks, ‘‘ Well, old fellow! and how 
do you like me now?’ Hints that he has worn 
out his welcome are quite thrown away on him. 
You appeal, argue, supplicate that he will be 
gone, and he never budges, only answering with 
an easy air, ‘‘ Next year, perhaps, or the year 


,after, I may conclude to change my quarters.” 


He is as burdensome as Sindbad’s Old Man of 
the Sea; he is as obdurate as a sheriff’s officer. 
How shall we deal with Hard Times ? 

To most of us he is a very substantial fact. 
Wise men discuss the causes of his visit, with dif- 
fering opinions, One doctor recommends resump- 
tion of specie payments ; another prescribes more 
greenbacks. Congressmen have a perpetual theme 
for speechifying, and editors an unfailing topic 
for editorials. Meantime, the fact comes home to 
most of us—and not at all an amusing fact—the 
times are bad. Rich men miss their dividends; 
merchants miss their accustomed profits; many a 
poor clerk is turned adrift, with his income sud- 
denly cut off, and a helpless family on his hands: 
and next month, perhaps, his employer may be 
no better off. And for the great army of the poor 
and the unfriended, for those who in ordinary 
times can do little more than keep the wolf from 
the door, for servants out of a place and laborers 
out of work—God help them, theirs is a hard 
case ! | 

But for most of us, who read the Christian 
Union, the financial burden is no more than may 
with a little patience and a little cheerfulness be 
bravely borne. To drop a few luxuries (that our 
grandfathers perhaps never had or dreamed of), to 
give up even a comfort here and there—what is 
there in it that a brave and manly heart cannot 
make light of ? What is our manhood good for 
if it cannot stand such a strain as that? There 
are ills that drive one back on his inmost strong- 


holds—wasting sickness, bereavement, loss of use- | 


fulness, ingratitude of friends, one’s own lapses 
from virtue—these indeed may draw heavily on 
our reserve force, and sternly test the metal we 
are made of. But, to be pinched a little in purse, 
to give up a few pleasant outward surroundings, 
when there still is left food and shelter and ample 
physical comfort : when health and strength and 
home and love are left untouched—why, even a 
man who is no whit a hero ought to carry such a 
light load and hardly make a wry face over it! 
He ought to walk cheerily under it, and sing and 
whistle as he goes. | 

It takes a touch of adversity to show whether a 
man is a man at all, just as it needs the touch of 
frost to bring out the glories of the trees. Even 
on a dark day in October, how royally the woods 
flame out! Under what glorious banners they 
march to meet the winter! What unmatched 
splendors, rich as sunset skies, tender as the rain- 
bow, shine out over the whole earth! Those 
splendors are the treasures that the trees were 
silently laying up when the summer's sun flooded 
them all day long. And shall a man, in his time 
of prosperity, lay up no store of sunshine in his 
inner self, whereby when darker days come on he 
shall be luminous with courage and good cheer ? 

But to not a few these hard times bring 
anxieties too deep to be lightly thrown off 
even by stout hearts. The man who has a wife 
and children, says Bacon, has given hostages 
to fortune. When a failing income means pros- 
pect of genuine privation, to fall not alone on the 
husband's strong shoulders, but,on wife and little 
ones as well—then he who is no coward may some- 
times tremble. And, in truth, when man’s best 
has been done, and such a prospect still lowers 
above him, there is just one refuge. It is that 
truth which has carried men through the deepest 
waters and the darkest night. It is the sense of 
that Power that moves the stars in their courses, 
and without which not a sparrow falls to the 
ground. ‘‘Gop is our refuge and strength—a 
very present help in trouble.” And he who in 
extremity has felt beneath his feet the Rock of 
Ages, and rested his heart on God’s heart, has 
found the best thing life has to give. Blessed is 
the trouble that bears that fruit. 

By trouble, too, human hearts are brought 
nearer together. In a Season of financial distress 
there is many a scene, little noted by men, more 
beautiful than any love poem ever sung, when 
husband and wife strengthen each other, and are 
brave and bright for each other’s sake. Children 
make glad sacrifices for father and mother ; broth- 
ers and sisters help each other; whole families 
find, in the mingling of their hearts under trouble, 
a depth and strength of affection unguessed be- 
fore. The perpetual miracle is wrought again, 
and love’s divine alchemy turns everything to 
gold. 

But neither courage for one’s self nor sacrifice 
for one’s own meets the full requirements of a 
time of financial distress. ‘There are other homes 
than our own to be brightened, other burdens and 
harder to bear than ours. Most of the readers of 
this paper are undoubtedly, compared with the 
mass of the community, in comfortable circum- 
stances. Now, by just so much as we are better 
off than any, so much, by the law of Christ, are 
we their debtors to serve them. And there is a 
class toward whom there is a special duty for all 
who are, as we say, well-to-do. There is a class 
who live chiefly by manual labor, and who are at 
all times so near to poverty that an interruption 
of employment may plunge them into abject 
want. It isthese—the class in which are included 
day-laborers, sewing-women, servants, and so on 
—that both humanity and wisdom urge should be 
protected from extremity. To relieve a man after 
he has become a pauper is of incomparably less 
use to him and tothe community than to save him 
from becoming a pauper by a timely job of work. 
In all retrenchment of expenses, personal or ¢ * 
the household, it ought to be borne in mind that 
the latest economy to be practiced is that which 
deprives of work those who are absolutely de- 
pendent on their work for their daily bread. In 
many families dismissal of servants is the first 
economy practiced. Of course it is often a neces- 
sity. But, except where there has been a marked 
superfluity of service, it is generally better for a 
family to retrench pretty closely on all personal 
luxuries, on the tailor’s, the grocer’s, the butcher's 
bill even, than to dismiss a good servant when a 
hard winter is coming on. So, what a man can 
spare for charity can scarcely be put to so good a 
use, in times like these, as in giving employment 
to laboring menand women. As, in such a case, 


some return comes to him, he will be able to pay 


out more in such ways than he could absolutely 
give away. Put out your sewing, ladies, to some 
poor needle-woman—you will find her by a little 
searching—and make the saving on your pur- 
chases at Stewart’s. And you, sir, who have 
tucked away a ten-dollar bill against the next ap- 
peal of a benevolent society, make a little inquiry 


in the right quarter until you find some laboring 


man out of work, and with a family, and then con- 
trive a job that will busy his hands for a few days, 
and put something in their hungry mouths. Bet- 
ter, as a rule, ten dollars paid for work than 
twenty given away outright. 

Hard Times, you intrusive, domineering, frosty- 
faced old fellow! We will master you and set you 
to serve us. You shall educate us in manhood, in 
trust, in sympathy, in charity. Then when unex- | 
pectedly on some bright morning your long-filled 
place is vacant, we may draw a long breath of re- 
lief, yet we will say we entertained an angel un- 
awares. 


MR. MOODY IN BROOKLYN. 


N page 354 of this paper we give a report of 
the great meetings in which Mr. Moody's 
work in Brooklyn was begun. The vast attend- 
ances, the sympathetic disposition of the au- 
dience, the expectant and earnest attitude of the 
churches, are hopeful signs. Mr. Moody, in his 
first sermon, struck the same grand key-note to 
which his whole work has been set, in the thought 
that God is everything, and that man can do his 
part only as he wholly relies on the Divine power 
and goodness working with and through him. 
Mr. Moody’s theology is Calvinistic tn its basis, 
but in his mind the fundamental idea of Calvin- 
ism—the Divine so held as not to 
depress but infinitely to stimulate the activity of — 
man. A comparison of his preaching with that 
of the Calvinistic revivalists of earlier times 
would bring out striking points of likeness and of 
contrast. Emphasizing no less than they did 
man’s absolute need of Divine redemption, and 
urging precisely the same view of the atonement 
which they presented, yet in its prevailing 
spirit his preaching compares with theirs al- 
most as a rainbow compares with a thunder- 
cloud. The love of God—God giving himself 
through Christ to save the lost—an appeal to men 
to enter the Christian life as the most free and 
joyful of human experiences—these are his great 
themes. And the gospel of love wins ten where 
the gospel of terror drives one. Mr. Moody holds 
without question and declares without faltering 
the views of retribution which his predecessors 
made so prominent; his theory of salvation may 
be criticised by intellectual men as crude and 
mechanical. But the inspiration of his work and 
the secret of his power is a profound and vivid > 
sense of God’s love for sinful men. It is this that 
goes home to the hearts of his hearers. We hope 
and believe that he is to be instrumental in a 
work in this country not less grand and fruitful 
than that in Great Britain. And we trust that 
his modesty, his good sense, and his self-forget- 
fulness, not less than his enthusiasm, will be 
shared by the multitude who will take up the 
work under his lead. 


“ PERSONALLY HONEST.” 


NTIL the first Tuesday in November, hun- 

dreds of thousands of voters will frequently — 
hear the words at the head of this article, and 
hear them spoken, generally, in an apologetic 
manner. Whether the apology is or is not ae- 
cepted will depend very largely upon the hearer’s 
own idea of what the words really mean. 

In all business relationships in which practical 
tests are rigorously applied, ‘‘ personally honest” 
means a great deal. Honesty, like Christianity, 
consists of two elements, theory and practice. 
The first may be adopted with considerable ease 
and perfect sincerity, but the value of the latter 
is judged exclusively by its results. When a mer- 
chant consults the references of a would-be cred- 
itor he seldom thinks to ask if the purchaser 
belongs to the church, or if he has ever been in 
the penitentiary, or if he has been charged with 
burglary, forgery, or arson, but he is particular — 
to ask such questions as these: ‘‘ Does he pay his 
debts? Does he try to buy more than he can pay 
for? Is he industrious? Does he mean what he 
says, or is he given to ‘mental reservations’? 
Does he drink? Does he gamble? Has he any 
bad associates? Has he ever failed in business, 
and if so did he make anything by the operation ? 
Does he keep his promises, or is he successful at. 
making excuses? When he has other people’s 
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money or property in his hands does he know the 


difference between it and hisown? Do you trust | 


him?’ If these questions are satisfactorily an- 
swered, the merchant gives credit, but even then 
he keeps an observant eye upon his customer, to 
gee that debtor and creditor agree as to the prac- 
tical workings of honesty. 

The same method is the only sensible and sane 
one to be employed in politics, and it needs to be 
followed with the utmost consistency, for the 


.eandidate is often desirous of filling an office | 
where he will stand literally in the position of | 


the voter's confidential clerk or representative. 
The candidate’s theories of honesty may be ad- 
mirable, he may even be in the habit of entertain- 
ing Sunday-schools with moving addresses upon 
the sad end of little boys who lie and steal 
apples: but if he is given to taking shares in 
contracts which he himself awards; if he steals a 
portion of the public time in which to get drunk ; 
if he uses his office to serve his friends ; if his 
accounts fail to balance, and the discrepancy is 
against the public ; if for party reasons his office 
expenses are greater than they need be; if he is 
living above his income, and is economical only 
of the truth, using only enough of it to give false- 
hood an attractive color, hé is not personally 
honest, and the men who vote for him have good 
reason to examine the evidences of their own 
rectitude. 

The days of respected brigands and honored 
freebooters have passed, but the spirit which 
made thieves, charlatans and demagogues seek 
public position, and the tone of the public spirit 
which made the success of such men possible, 
have not changed as they should have done, or 
the qualification ‘*‘ personally honest” would not 
be so frequently and confidently asserted, or so 


unhesitatingly accepted. It is used, in its current 


sense, only among politicians and voters, so its 
tenure depends only upon the will of the people. 
A little more personal courage, a little less parti- 
san subserviency, and this most transparent cover 
of dishonesty and incapacity might be torn away, 
and forever. 


A SKETCH FROM NATURE. 


OWN the dismal, muddy street trooped ferry- 
wards a bedraggled, umbrella-laden proces- 

sion of despondent New Yorkers. Two wretched 
days of November rain had somehow fallen out 
of place, and made their unwelcome appearance 
in the midst of royal October. Through the long 
covered ways leading to the boat went the forlorn 
erowd. Ninety per cent. of them dropped gloom- 
ily into seats in the steaming cabius. Ten per 


cent., fore-ordained to a better fate, had caught a. 


glimpse of blue through roofs and masts, and 


passed forward to the bow of the boat, whence, 


down and across the broad Hudson, opened a 
wide and glorious spectacle. 

That indeed was a scene to make glad the heart 
of an artist. Of those whose spirits revived in its 
presence, some had studied nature under various 
aspects, and they agreed that one can seldom wit- 
ness more magical effects of light and color than 
were there spread before them. 

The sky, save one broad belt of tender blue, 
avas gray with disintegrating rain-clouds. So still 
was the air that smoke rose through it in slender, 
swaying columns, and spread out in thin veils as 
it melted away hundreds of feet aloft. The huge 
flag-ship Minnesota, with two French war-vessels 
near by, lay at anchor in the stream; all three 
glorified by soft light from the west and south, 
until the grim muzzles of their batteries were 
nickel-plated, and each spar was touched with 
silver. Everywhere, from Fort Lee to the Nar- 
rows, hundreds of lately weather-bound coast and 
viver craft lay at anchor, or made sail, or drifted 
in the intermediate stages of idleness or prepara- 
tion. Over and around all poured the wonderful 
steely light which lent such a strange and sub- 
dued splendor to the scene. ; 

In temperature the air was that of May with 
‘a dash of October. The belt of blue was bor- 
rowed from a June afternoon, but below it, 
close to the distant Jersey hills, November clouds 
were charging in wild disordered battalions from 
the North. An element of beauty rarely wit- 
nessed in this country was the remarkable diffu- 
sion of light. The sun was veiled by clouds, but 
the long rift of clear sky seemed to change the 
quality of his rays so that light poured in a flood 
from a third of the visible horizon at once. The 
effect of this was in a great measure to do away 
‘with half-lights. A steamer’s broadside, which 
we knew to be black, shone like burnished silver, 


‘without a particle of shade on its gleaming sur- A 


ne 


face, but where the shadows were absolute, under 
the counter and at the bow, the line of demarea- 
tion between light and dark was as well defined 
almost as if cast by the direct solar rays. ; 

Upon the jets and clouds of steam which rose 
from river and shore this light had a singular 
effect. To the north, they were white as snow: 
blue as a pale wintry sky to the westward, and | 
purple as the iris toward the south. Smoke col- 
umns, in like manner, wore their usual murkiness 
only in certain directions, elsewhere they became 
saffron and amber, and seemed to vanish without 
tainting the purity which floated them upward. | 

From this vision of fairy-land we plunge into 
the mile of subterranean darkness known as the 
Bergen’ tunnel, and when the westward-bound 
train rushes out upon the Jersey flats, we are 
half-blinded by the sunset glory of crimson and 
gold that floods the autumn-tinted woods with its 
fleeting radiancc. 

If the painters gone before into the Silent Land 
still practice with Nature’s own color on their 
palettes and the blue dome of heaven for their 
canvas, it is easy to believe that the greatest of 
them had a hand in shifting the side-lights and 
ordering the transformations of this wonderful 
evening. It is only a few times in our mortal life 
time that we see its like. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The decision of the Queen’s Privy Council in 
the Guibord case was, it seems, founded upon the fact 
that Guibord had not been individually excommuni- 
cated. The omission of this ceremony by the Bishop 
is the only foundation of the right of sepulture in the 
Catholic cemetery for Guibord’s remains. This being 
so, his burial by force will be important only so far as 
it vindicates the law in this particular case. According 
to the decision of the Privy Council, the tenure of a 
burial lot in a Catholic cemetery is conditioned entire- 
ly upon the will of the ecclesiastical authority. Ex- 
communication annihilates it at a blow. 


—Mr. Nordhoff, whose observations in the 


South have helped to restore right feelings between 


the two sections, yet utters this warning: * It will not 
do for the Democracy to get into power now. There 
is ruin behind it.”” This is a warning that should not 
be lightly disregarded. 

—The gigantic cycloramic oil painting of the 
Siege of Paris, recently completed by thirty leading 
Parisian artists, and received by the Havre steamer 
France a few days since, is to be placed on exhibition 
at the Colosseum in this city fora short time prior to 
its final departure for the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia. Those who have seen this great art 
work (it is 360 feet long and 50 high) pronounce it un- 
equaled of its kind in the world. Such an exhibition 
cannot fail to be of immense interest to every student 
of history. The Colosseum is now being remodeled to 
receive it. 


—The Protestant clergy of Chicago are reported 
to be about equally divided upon the matter of dis- 
continuing the reading of the Bible as an opening 
exercise in the common schools. Those who take the 
affirmative, we venture to say, have given the subject 
a more careful consideration than those in the nega- 
tive. These must increase, while the latter are sure 
to decrease, as the discussion goes forward. There is 
no mistaking the tendency of public opinion toward 
the complete secularization of the schools. 


—On Tuesday evening, Nov. 9th, a Centennial 
Reception in aid of the Brooklyn Maternity will be 
held at the Academy of Music in that city. This 
worthy charity has the approval of the most influ- 
ential citizens. There will be a promenade concert, a 
New England kitchen with supper served by “ye 
ladies of ye olden time,’ and other attractions. The 
Old Guard will act as a guard of honor, and the occa- 
sion promises to be notable in the annals of Brooklyn 
social life. 


—Ultramontanism is as bold in this country as 
in Europe, but it is too feeble and too ridiculous in its 
pretensions to be dangerous in a land where the press 
is free. What harm can come from such railing as this 
from the Tablet ? 

“They have as Protestants no authority in religion, and 
count as nothing in the church of God. They have from 
God no right of propagandism, and religious liberty is in no 
sense violated when the national authority, whether Catho- 
lic or Pagan, closes their mouths and their places of holding 
forth.” 

The men who utter stuff like this are doing more to 
bring Catholicism into contempt than any of its 
avowed opponents. 


—In reply to the charge that the negroes would 
not work without the lash, and that emancipation 
would upset every form of industry at the South, the 
Abolitionists used to say that God had not forgotten 
the laws of political economy when he gave command 
to let the oppressed go free‘and to break every yoke, 
and that godliness had the promise of the life that now 
is as well as of that which is to come. In short, they 
insisted that the right way was the only safe way. 
The result Bas confirmed their faith in the Divine 


justice and wisdom, and confounded the false prophets 
who insisted that it was not safe to obey God. It is 
announced that the cotton crop of this year is larger 
than the largest ever produced by slave labor, and 
Mr. Geo. W. Adair, of Atlanta, speaking from experi- 
ence, thus vindicates the “fanatics” who fought 
slavery for its unprofitableness as well as its sin: 


‘“* Before the war I kept four negroes on my lot—* Wash.,” 
a man-of-all-work, valued at $1,500; Sarah, a No. 1 cook, 
$1,400; Harriet, a house girl, $1,200; and Nancy, a nurse, $900. 
The legal interest (7 per cent.) on the value of these slaves 
was $350 per annum, and I had to feed, clothe, pay doctors* 
bills, etc. Now I have the same service performed at $300 
per annum. I feed these hired. servants, but furnish no 
clothing, nor pay doctors’ bills, and get the same service per 
month for less money than when I owned slaves, and if they 
die I lose nothing. Now, when I acquire my capital I can 
putitin other property, instead of locking it up in slaves. 
This, I think, illustrates the whole question. The land-owner 
can avail himself of negro labor to-day at less cost than when 
he had to pay for the slave and take care of him. This labor 
cannot be controlled so absolutely as slave labor, and more 
or less irregularities grow out of it; still it is available and 
susceptible of being used to great profit by the land owner. 
Planters who owned slaves, who now remain upon their land, 
and give personal attention to the crops, can make more 
clear money from the soil than under the old system. The 
South is becoming every year more familiar with free labor, 
and understands better how to manage it. She is becoming 
more self-reliant and self-sustaining.” 


-—Thursday, October 21, was the fortieth anni- 
versary of an important event in the great anti- 
slavery struggle in this country. The Boston Travet- 
ler tells the story: 


“The Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society had announced 
@ meeting in the afternoon at No. 44 Washington street, afew 
doors below State street. From two to three thousand per- 
sons assembled in front of the building, expecting George 
Thompson would be present. Mayor Lyman assured the 
populace he was out of the city, when they cried for Garri- 
son. The’ sign “ Anti-Slavery Society ’’ was taken down and 
torn into a thousand pieces. Some persons who tinfertu- 
nately resembled Garrison were roughly handled ; but he 
escaped by a back window into a carpenter's shop in Wilson's 
lane, where he was concealed for some time until one of the 
apprentices gave information where he was, when he was 
taken by the crowd into State street with the avowed pur- 
pose of applying a coat of tar and feathers. By the almost 
superhuman exertions of the Mayor anda few brave men, 


after a severe contest he was rescued from his cowardly as- - 


sailants, and the-Mayor was fortunate in getting him into the 
City Hall, where from one of the windows he ordered the 
multitude to disperse, and soon after Garrison was driven to 
Leverett street jail for safety.’’ 

—Here is another example of Carl Schurz’s 
knack of hitting the nail square on the head and pack= 
ing a great deal of common sense into a few brief sen- 
tences: 3 

“ Of late, unquestionably, some good things have been done 
on either side, partly owing to the spirit of the men who 
were intrusted with power, but partly owing aJso to the cir- 
cumstance that both parties feel themselves more on their 
good behavior. And that, again, is owing to the fact that @ 
continually increasing number of citizens care very little 
whether the ticket they vote be a republican or democratic 
one, but care very much whether by so voting they can pre~ 
vent evil and promote good government. The worst thing 
that can happen toa party in a moral sense is to become so 
strong as to believe itself irresistible. When a party thinks 
it can do anything and yet be successful, the most unscrupu- 
lous elements will at once try to get on top, and then do any- 
thing ; and when they are once there, it is, in an old organi- 

tion, always extremely difficult to throw them off again. 

ere is nothing that will do a party so much good as the 
necessity of being virtuous in order to live.”’ 


—Hon. Horatio King, who has been several 
months in Europe, thus writes in a private letter of 
his visit to Baron Schleiden, for many years the miu- 
ister to this country from Bremen, and afterwards of 
the Germanic confederation, with whom he dined at 
Ragatz: 

“Of course we went over again our old communications 
and incidents, especially with reference to the Bremen Postal 
Convention with which we had so much todo. He described 
the manner in which Postmaster General Campbell (1853) 
received him when he first called to present the subject to 
him. He said the judge sat leaning back with both feet on 
his desk, a diplomatic position so new to him (Mr. 8.) that he 
was in doubt whether to remain standing, or sitting upright, 
or whether American etiquette did not require that he him- 
self should assume a position similar to the judge’s. He took 
a seat, however, and commenced talking to him in broken 
English, and after a while, the judge perceiving his difficulty 
of utterance, liberally proposed, much to his relief, that they 
should converse in French. After trying this on one or two 
occasions, Mr. 8S. said that, finding the judge’s French so 
horribly bad, he thought it was now his turn to make a sug— 
gestion; so he said to the judge, ‘ You speak to me in Eng- 
lish and I will speak in French,’ which proposition the judge 
assented to, and they got along afterwards much better. 
However, he said, what I well remember, that the judge did 
not alter a word of the ‘projet’ which had been agreed on 
between Mr. Schleiden and myself, and the original draft in 
my own hand of ‘ Hasty Suggestions for a Postal Convention 
with Bremen’ may now be seen on the files of the Foreign 
Desk in the Post Office Department.” 

—There isa very strong desire on the part of 
many Republicans to make Charles Francis Adams 
the candidate of the party for President next year. 
Those who cherish the desire think that the party can 
be saved from defeat only by. the nomination of a 
statesman whose name is a synonym forintegrity and 
moral discernment, and who has about him no taint 
of the managing politician. The man, however, who 
tried to persuade Mr. Adams to allow the use of his 
pame as an independent candidate for Governor of 


| Massachusetts, as a means of placing himself right for 
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the Presidency, was certainly very foolish. Mr. 
Adams, in his reply, showed a clearer sense of the 
situation : 

' “Tf I were to enter upon any course, direct or indirect, to 
operate upon my fellow-citizens in the matter of an election 
to the Presidency, the issue to me would be nothing but 
mortification and repentance. If they really want me, they 
know where to find me. If they do not, nothing that I could 
do would avail to change them. 

“You say that things are managed in such a way as to sup- 

press the true sense of the people. I say that this can never 
be when the people really have an opinion. It is only when 
they are indifferent or much divided that management comes 
into turn the scale. . . . Iconfess to you that I am no 
hand to play at this game; and if I were to attempt it my 
friends would only be sorry for my mistake.” 
‘This is well and wisely said. We need for Centennial 
President a man who will not disgrace himself by any 
wire-pulling in his own behalf, and who holds to the 
old-fashioned doctrine that the office should seek the 
man, not the man the office. 


—Frederick Douglass has been widely censured 
for some advice lately given by him to men of his com- 
plexion at the South. Some have even gone so far as 


to attribute the illegal violence of negroes in Missis- } 


sippi to his influence. It is only right that his answer 
to this charge should be widely circulated. He says: 


*] have counseled no aggressions upon anybody. I have 
fanned the flame of no race hatred. I have neither sought to 
kindle nor keep alive the animosity on account of wrongs 
and injuries long ago inflicted upon my race. On the contra- 
ry, I have told my colored fellow-citizens, as far as it is pos- 
sible, to live in peace and good will with all the people around 
them. But I have also told them when attacked by murder- 


‘ers and other criminals—when the arm of the Government is 


not present to shield and protect them—to sell their lives as 
dearly as possible, and thus teach their bloodthirsty persecu- 
tors that in their lawless warfare there will be blows to take 
as well as blows togive. The advice—if such it may be called 
—is the simplest precept of nature, and demands neither re- 
traction nor apology. 


—The Christian Mirror, the expositor of Congre- 


gationalism in Maine, and one of the oldest of our 


religious journals, has been edited for some time past 
by an association of clergymen, whose services were 
gratuitously rendered, and who, living widely apart, 
could not make it what it should be to answer the 
wants of the churches. It has now been purchased by 
Gov. Dingley, of Lewiston, and is to be removed to 
that place from Portland. It will be edited by the 
Rey. 1. P. Warren, D.D.; who has had some experience 
in journalism, and will devote to it his full time and 
strength. Success to it. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
1. Is a criminal disposition eradicable if it is hered- 
itary ? 
‘(OMETIMES, where it is not too strong. If it 
does not amount to insanity it may at least be 


modified and softened. But sometimes, as in the case 
of savages, it takes more than one geveration to get 


the wild beast out of the man. 


2. Will you please give your opinion for what pur- 
pose rats, flies and mosquitoes were created ? 
That is a deep question, running back to the origin of 


evilitself. If we could successfully answer you, there 


would come another pressing up behind you and 
wishing to know what purpose a potato-bug serves, 
and when he was disposed of somebody would want 
to know why Indian Ring thieves and canal cheats 
were permitted. Then, too, there are the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ancient and modern—what were they made 
for, and what good end do they serve? No, we will 
not begin to answer such queries as these, the water is 
too deep just ahead. 


38. Can a Congregational church drop from its inem- 
bership, on her own request, a member who has changed 
her religious belief ? 

As each Congregational church frames its own rules 
We cannot answer definitely. Some churches, holding 
the church covenant to be without recall, proceed to 
expel a member who seeks to withdraw. This may be 
called high-church Congregationalism. In our view 


‘church membership ought to be voluntary, not only 


in its beginning but throughout its entire course, and 
the right of withdrawal is a reserved right in all vol- 
untary associations. 


4. Which of Thackeray's novels should be read after 
** The Newcomes ”’ ? 

Just whichever you please. There are some connec- 
tious between his novels—he was fond of turning up 
the grandchildren of one set of characters in another 
novel, but this distant relationship is not important. 
The novels are not so connected that they must be 
taken in due and proper order like the volumes of 
Rollin’s Ancient History or the Sanders’s Readers. 


§. Our choir is made up mostly of young folks. We 


‘are often invited to the houses of our friends, members 


of the church. Is it right to mix up church sangs with 
social games and plays that ercate considerable hi- 
larity ? 


If the hilarity is kept within reasonable bounds and 
if the hymns are sung with a truly reverent spirit, we 
see no harm in having the plays on the same evening. 
But do not sing the hymns with hilarity, as some 

‘choirs do. “ Allegro” does not mean that the per- 
‘former must giggic. But it will do your young folks 


good after a pleasant hour of play if they will en- 
deavor to feel sincerely thankful for their social en- 
joyment. They might express it by singing—well, the 
long meter doxology. Charles Lam) insisted that 
there ought to be a grace before a pleasant walk and 
another before reading a good book. 


6. Whatis the Tourmaline? Where is it found, and 
does it possess the power of giving electric shocks ? 

It is a miveral found usually in crystals, three or 
six-sided, terminating in three-sided pyramids, in 
other words crystallizing in the hexagonal system. 
The crystals are most commonly black, but are also 
brown, blue, green, red, and sometimes white. Some- 
times two colors are found in one crystal; often there 
are several colors in layers perpendicular to or paral- 
lel with the axis. They are found in many parts both 
of the old world and of the new. The tourmaline 
shows electric polarity when subjected to heat or 
friction and was formerly considered a magnet. The 
finest transparent varieties, or *‘ noble tourmalines,”’ 
come from Ceylon, Siberia and Brazii. It is thought 
to have been kuown to the ancients under the vame 
of lynucurium, 


Che Sundap-Srhool. 


Lesson for Oct. 31, John xv. 11-19; for Nov. 7, 
John xvi., 7-14. 


Fourteen new Baptist Sunday-schools have been 
organized in Connecticut during the past year by the 
Rey. W. C. Walker, state missionary, as appears by the 
Christian Secretary. 


All that has been said about ‘* shoddy” Sunday- 
school library books has no doubt had, and is having, 
its due effect. A writer in the Watchman and Re- 
jicctor, however, wishes to have one more word on the 
subject, and that is, that it is the Sunday-school library 
committees and they alone who are responsible * if all 
our libraries are not now supplied with books of the 
highest literary merit and of the purest moral tone, and 
which are clear and strong in their statements of relig- 
ious truth, both in its application to practical, every- 
day life, and sound doctrine; and all this presented ina 
style so attractive, and with illustrations so natural as 
to deeply interest the reader, and make a happy im- 
pression on mind and heart.’”’ The committees will, of 
course, take due notice, but it is barely possible that 
they may ask where a thousand or two of these perfect 
books can be found. 


In a timely article on ‘* Winter Sunday-schools”™ 
the Sunday-School Times says truly enough that if a 
school can be in session only a portion of the year, the 
cooler mouths are to be preferred forit. ‘* Asa prac- 
tical matter, it is found that winter schools can be 
prosperous in almost any neighborhood. Winter vaca- 
tions are a local custom, without regard to obstacles. 
Some Sunday-schools in rural districts of upper Ver- 
mont and Minnesota are kept up throughout the year, 
while some in Virginia and Arkansas are closed be- 
cause of cold weather. In other instances tbe cases 
are reversed. Country Sunday-schools in many places 
which had winter vacations for years have abandoned 
this custom, and pow find their numbers larger iu 
winter than formerly in the summer. In view of the 
importance of the Sunday-school, and of the hopeful- 
ness of the winter for spiritual progress, the experi- 
ment of a winter session is worth a fair trial every- 
where.” There is also this to be said, that where there 
is no winter schcol there is frequently no service of 
any kind whatever, which is all the more reason for 
keeping up the schools through the cold season. 


We are not alone in having some doubts about 
the utility of the blackboard in the Sunday-school as 
a field for the display of art in chalk, unless a master 
has hold of the chalk. But how few schools have 
artists among the teachers! An exchange suggests 
that the board can be used to advantage as a bulletin 
board, on which the hymns and the lesson for the day 
can be written. Many schools use them very wisely 
for this purpose. 


Major Robert Stiles, who presided at the recent 
convention of the Virginia Sunday-schools at Rich- 
mond, could say this iu his address of welcome: “ Let 
it be known to-day, if heretofore. unknown to this 
convention and this commonwealth, that the cause we 
represent is of greater moment and greater promise 
to the State at large than any other scheme or system 
of education, immigration, or internal improvement 
projected or operative within her borders. We make 
this assertion with a conviction of its truth, not pro- 
posing, however, to be led into an argument in sup- 
port of it. We are content for the present with the 
simple announcement that the number of children 
gathered in the Sabbath-schools of Virginia largely 
exceeds the number reached by the public school sys- 
tem of the State. One hundred and eighty-four thou- 
sand is the nuinber of the latter as furnished me by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, while the 
former, as we learn from incomplete statistics collated 
from the several denominations, is two hundred and 
thirteen thousand. Measure, if you can, the untold 
blessings coming and to come to the State from the 
relation of Sabbath-school teachers and scholars, from 


tian men and women upon two hundred and thirteen 
thousand of the rising generation of the common- 
wealth to whom they are bound by such solemn, ten- 
der ties. In view of all that has been realized, of all 
that may be reasonably hoped for from this cause, am 
{ not authorized in saying Virginia sends greeting to 
convention ?”’ 


Mrs. Bartlett, the teacher of the female adult 
Bible class in Mr. Spurgeon’s church, London, who 
recently died, is spoken of by her pastor as “one of 
the most illustrious of consecrated women.” ‘“ What 
a worker she was!” he adds. ‘Nobody will ever 
know until the books are opened at the last how much 
she did. Her Sabbath-day work was but a small por- 
tion of her holy toil; she almost looked upon it as a 
relaxation; her work continued all the day and every 
day of the week. I do not believe any mother in this 
place knows her children much better than she knew 
the members of her class; and what is more, I believe 
that there are few children who would tell their in- 
ward feelings to a mother so frankly as many of the 
class have unbosomed themselves to her. Her heart 
was large and her efforts incessant. She was a worker 
who neither needed her pastor’s praise to encourage 
her, nor his exhortation to enliven her.’’ : 


St. George and St. Michael, 


A Tale of the English Civil Wars. 


BY GEORGE MACDO™MADLD, 


Author of “ Alee Forbes.” “Robert Faleoner,” “Wilfred Cum- 
bermede,” ete. 


CHAPTER LV'III. 
LOVE AND NO LEASING. 


HEIR eyes met in the flashes of a double 
sunrise. Their hands met, but the hand of each 
grasped the heart of the other. Two honester purer 
souls never looked out of their windows with meeting 
gaze. Had there been no bodies to divide them, they 
would have mingled in a rapture of faith and high con- 
tent. 

The desolation was gone; the desert bloomed and 
blossomed as the rose. To Dorothy it was for a moment 
as if Raglan were rebuilt; the ruin and the winter had 
vanished before the creative therefore prophetic throb 
of the heart of love; then her eyes fell, not defeated 
by those of the youth, for Dorothy’s faith gave hera 
boldness that was lovely even against the foil of 
maidenly reserve, but beaten down by conscience; the 
words of the marquis shot like an arrow into her 
memory: ‘* Love outlives all but leasing,’’ and her eyes 
fell before Richard’s. . 

But Richard imagined that something in his look had 
displeased her, and was ashamed, for he had ever been, 
and ever would be, sensitive as a child to rebuke. Even 
when it was mistaken or unjust he would always find 
within him some ground whereon it might have 
alighted. 

*“ Forgive me, Dorothy,” he said, supposing she had 
found his look presumptuous. 

“Nay, Richard,” returned Dorothy, with her eyes 
fast on the ground, whence it seemed rosy mists came 
rising through her, “‘I know no cause wherefore thou 
shouldst ask me to forgive thee, but I do know, 
although thou knowest not, good cause {wherefore I 
should ask thee to forgive me. Richard, I will tell 
thee the truth, and thou wilt tell me again how I might 
have shunned doing amiss and how far my lie was an 
evil thing.” 

‘‘Lie, Dorothy! Thou hast never lied!” 

‘*‘Hear me, Richard, first, and then judge. Thou 
rememberest I did tell thee that night as we talked in 
the field, that I had about me no missives: the word 
was true, but its purport was false. When I said that, 
thou didst hold in thy hand my comb wherein were 
concealed certain papers in cipher.” 

-‘O thou cunning one!” cried Richard, half reproach- 
fully, balf humorously, but the amusement overtopped 
the seriousness. 

‘My heart did reproach me, but, Richard, what was 
I to do?” 

“Wherefore did thy heart reproach thee, Doro- 
thy ?” 

“That I told a falsehood—that I told thee a false- 
hood, Richard.”’ : 

“Then had it been Upstill, thou would’st not have 
minded ?”’ 


hood. I would bave beaten bim first.” 


to me than to Upstill?” 

“T would rather sin against thee, an’ if were a sin, 
Richard. Were it wrong to think I would rather be in 
thy hands, sin or none, or sin and all, than in those of 
a mean-spirited knave whom I despised? Besides I 
might one day, somehow or other, make it up to thee 
—but I could not to him. But was it sin, Richard ?— 
tell me that. I have thought and thought over the 
matter until my mind is mazed. Thou seest it was my 
lord marquis’s business, not mine, and thou hadst no 
right in the matter.” 

‘‘Prithee, Dorothy, ask not me to judge.”’ 

“ Art thou then so angry with me that thou will not 
help me to judge myself aright?” 


| the influence of twenty-nine thousand educated Chris- | 


| “Not so, Dorothy, but there is one command in the 


*Upstill! I would never have told Upstill a false- | 


“Then thou didst think it better to tell a falsehood | 
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New Testament for the which I am often more thank- 
ful than for any other.”’ 

What ia that, Richard?” 

“ Judge not.—Prithee, between whom lieth the 
quarrel, Dorothy? Bethiok thee.”’ : 

Between thee and me, Richard.” 

‘‘No, verily, Dorothy. I accuse thee not.” 

Dorothy was silent for a moment, thinking. 

‘“‘— see, Richard,” she said. “It lieth between me 
and my own conscience.” 

‘‘Then who am I, Dorothy, that I should dare step 
betwixt thee and thy conscience? God forbid. That 
were a presumption deserving indeed the pains of 
hell.” 

‘‘ But if my conscience and I seek a daysman betwixt 
us ?’’ 

‘‘Mortal man can never be that daysman, Dorothy. 
Nay, an’ thou need an umpire, thou must seek to him 
who brought thee and thy conscience togetber and told 
you to agree. Let God, over all and in all, tell thee 
whether or no thou wert wrong. For me, I dare not. 
Believe me, Dorothy, it is sheer presumption for oue 
man to iuntermeddle with the things that belong to the 
spirit of another man.” 

‘But these are only the things of a woman,”’ said 
Dorothy, in pure childish humility born of love. 

“Sure, Dorothy, thou wouldst not jest in such sober 
matters.”’ 

_“*God forbid, Richard! I but spoke that which was 
inme. I see now it was foolishness.”’ 

* Alla man can do in this matter of judgment,” said 
Richard, “is to lead his fellowman, if so be he can, up 
to the judgment of God. He must never dare judge 

-him for himself. An’ thou cannot tell whether thou 
-did well or illin what thou didst, thou shouldst not 
vex thy soul. God is thy refuge—even from the 


wrongs of thine own judgment. Pray to him to let 


thee know the truth, that if needful thou mayest 
repent. Be patient and not sorrowful until he show 
thee. Nor fear that he will judge thee harshly 
because he must judge thee truly. That were to wrong 
God. Trustin him even when thou fearest wrong in 
thyself, for he will deliver thee therefrom.’’ 

‘**Ah! how good and kind art thou, Richard!”’ 

‘* How should I be other to thee, beloved Dorothy?” 

* Thou art not then angry with me that I did deceive 
thee?” 

“*If thou didst right, wherefore should I be angry? 
If thou didst wrong, Iam well content to know that 
thou wilt be sorry therefor as soon as thou seest it, and 
before that thou canst not, thou must not, besorry. I 
am sure that what thou knowest to be right that thou 
will do, and it seemeth as if God himself were content 
with that for the time. What the very right thing is, 
concerning which we may now differ, we must come 
to see together one day—the same, and vot another, to 
both, and this doing of what we see, is to each of us the 
path thither. Let God judge us, Dorothy, for his 
judgment is light in the inward parts, showing the 
truth and enabling us to judge ourselves. For me to 
judge thee and thee me, Dorothy, would with it bear 
no light. Why, Dorothy, knowest thou not—yet how 
shouldst thou know ?—that this is the very matter for 
the which we, my father and his party, contend—that 
each man, namely, ii matters of conscience, shall be 
left to his God, and remain unjudged of his brother? 
And if I fight for this on mine own part, unto whom 
should I accord it if not to thee, Dorothy, who art the 
highest iv souland purest in mind and bravest in heart 
‘of all women I have known? Therefore I love thee 
with all the power of a heart that loves that which is 
true before that which is beautiful, and that which is 
honest before that which is of good report.”’ 

What followed I leave to the imagination of such of 
‘my readers as are capable of understanding that the 
truer the nature the deeper must be the passion, and of 
hoping that the human soul will yet burst into grander 
‘Dlossoms of love than ever poet has dreamed, not to 
say sung. I leave it also to the hearts of those who un- 
‘derstand that love is greater. than knowledge. For 
those who have neither heart nor imagination—only 
Dbrains—to them I presume to leave nothing, knowing 
what self-satisfying resources they possess of their 
own. 

The pair wandered all over the ruins together, and 
Dorothy had a hundred places to take Richard to and 
4ell him what they had been and how they had looked 
in their wholeness and use—amongst the rest her 
own chamber, whither Marquis had brought her the 
detter which mistress Upstill had found so badly con- 
-cealed. 

Then Richard’s turn came, and he gave Dorothy a 

- sadly vivid account of what he bad seen of the destruc- 
tion of the place; how, as if with whole republics of 
ants, it had swarmed all over with men paid to destroy 
it; how in every difection the walls were falling at 


‘once; how they dug and drained at fish-ponds and 
‘moat in the wild hope of finding hidden treasure, and 


had found in the former nothing but mud and a bunch 
of huge old keys, the last of some lost story of ancient 
days,—in the latter nothing but a pair of silver-gilt 
spurs, which he had Limself bought of the fellow who 
found them. He told her what a terrible shell the 


- Tower of towers had been to break—how after throw- 


ing its battlemented crown into the moat, they had in 
vain attacked the walls, might almost as well have 
sought with pickaxes and crowbars to tear asunder 
the living rock, and at last—but this was hearsay, he 
had not seen it—had undermined the wall, propped 


it up with timber, set the timber on fire, and so | 


aa 


succeeded in bringing down a portion of the hard, 
tough, massy defense. , 

‘* What became of the wild beasts in the base of the 
kitchen-tower, dost know, Richard ?’”’ 

“Tsaw their cages,’’ answered Richard, “but they 
were empty. LIasked what they were, and what had 
become of the animals, of which all the country had 
heard, but no one could tell me. I asked them ques- 
tions until they began to puzzle themselves to answer 
them, and now I believe all Gwent is divided between 
two opinions as to their fate—one, that they are roam- 
ing the country, the other that lord Herbert, as they 
still call him, has by his magic conveyed them away. 
to Ireland to assist him ina general massacre of the 
Protestants.” 

Mighty in mutual faith, neither politics, nor morals, 
nor even theology was any more able to part those 
whose plain truth had begotten absolute confidence. 
Strive they might, sin they could not, against each 
other. They talked, wandering about, a long time, 
forgetting, I am sorry to say, even their poor shivering 


the renewal of a friendship which a broad white line 
across Lady’s face had for a moment, on Dick’s part, 
somewhat impeded, had become very restless. At 
length an expostulatory whinny from Lady called 
Richard to his duty, and with compunctions of heart 
the pair hurried to mount. They rode home. togetber 
ina bliss that would have been too deep almost for 
conscious delight but that their animals were eager 
after motion, and as now the surface of the fields had 
grown soft, they turned into them, and a tremendous 
gallop soon brought their gladness to the surface in 
great fountain throbs of joy. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
AVE! VALE! SALYE! 


y. - D now must I bury my dead out of my 
: sight—bid farewell to the old, resplendent, 
stately, scarred, defiant Raglan, itself the grave of 
many an old story, and the cradle of the new, and 
alas! in contrast with the old, not merely the 
mechanical, but the unpoetic and commonplace, yes 
vulgar era of our island’s history. Little did lord Her- 
bert dream of the age he was initiating—of the 
irreverence and pride and destruction that were about 
to follow in his footsteps, wasting, defiling, scarring, 
obliterating, turning beauty into ashes, and worse! 
That divine mecbanics should thus, through selfishness 
and avarice, be leagued with filth and squalor and 
ugliness! When oue looks upon Raglan, indignation 
rises—not at the storm of iron which battered its walls 
to powder, hardly even at the decree to level them 
with the dust, but at the later destroyer who could 
desecrate the beauty yet left by wrath and fear, who 
with the stones of my lady’s chamber would build a 
kennel, or with the carved stones of chapel or hall a 
barn or cowhouse! What would the inventor of the 
water-commanding engine have said to the pollution 
of our waters, the destruction of the very landmarks 
of our history, the desecratien of ruins that ought to 
be venerated for their lovelines as well as their story! 
Would he not have broken it to pieces, that the ruin 
it must occasion might not be laid to his charge? May 
all such men as for the sake of money constitute them- 
selves the creators of ugliness, not to speak of far worse 
evils in the land, live—or die, I care not which—to 
know in their own selves what a lovely human Psyche 
lies hid even in the chrysalis of a railway-director; 
and to loathe their past selves as an abomination—in- 
credible but that it had been. He who calls such a 
wish a curse, must undergo it ere his being can be 
other than a blot. 

But this era too will pass and truth come forth in 
forms new and more lovely still. 

The living Raglan has gone from me, and before me 
rise the broken, mouldering walls which are the monu- 
ment of their own past. My heart swells as I think of 
them, lonely in the deepening twilight, when the ivy 
which has flung itself like a garment about the bareness 
of their looped and windowed raggedness is but as 
darker streaks of the all prevailing dusk, and the moon 
is gathering in the east. Fain would the soul forsake 
the fettersome body for a season to go flitting hither 
and thither, alighting and flitting, like a bat ora bird 
—now drawing itself slow along a moulding to taste 
its curve and flow, now creeping into a cranny, and 
brooding and thinking back till the fancy feeis the 
tremble of an ancient kiss yet softly rippling the air, 
or descries the dim stain which no tempest can wash 
away. Ab, hereisastair! True there are but three 
steps, a broken one, and a fragment. What said [? 
See how the phantom-steps continue if, winding up 
and up to the door of my lady’s chamber! See its 
polished floor, black as night, its walls rich with 
tapestry, lovelily old, and harmoniously withered, for 
the ancient time had its ancient times, and its things 
that had come down from solemn antiquity—see the 
silver sconces, the tall mirrors, the part-open window, 
long, low, carved, latticed, and filled with lozenge 
panes of the softest yellow green, in a multitude of 
shades! ‘There stands my lady herself, leaning from 
it, looking down into the court! Ah lovely lady! is 
not thy heart as the heart of my mother, my wife, my 
daughters? Thou bast had thy troubles. I trust they 
are over now, and that thou art satisfied with God for 
making thee! 

The vision fades, and the old walls rise like a broken 


horses, which after trying to console themselves with 


| Cenotaph. But the same sky, with its clouds never the | 


same, hangs over them; the same moon will fold them 
all night in a doubtful radiance, befitting the things 
that dwell alone, and are all of other times, for she toe 
is but a ghost, a thing of the past, and her light is but 
the light of memory: into the empty crannies blow 
the same winds that once refreshed the souls of maiden 
and man-at-arms, only the yellow flower that grew in 
its gardens now grows upon its walls. And however 
the mind, or even the spirit of man may change, the 
heart remains the same and an effort to read the 
hearts of our forefathers wlll help us to know the beart 
of our neighbor. 


Whoever cares to distinguish the bones of fact from 
the drapery of invention in the foregone tale, will find 
them all in the late Mr. Dircks’s “Life of the Marquis 
of Worcester,” and the *“Certamen Religiosum,” and 
“Golden Apophthegms” of Dr. Bayly. 


THE END 


— 


* INSTINCT” AND “REASON.” 


FEW facts came under my observation dur- 
ing the spring of this year that strikingly iNus- 
trate this subject. A pair of blackbirds built a nest 
on the top of my garden wall, which is thickly coy- 
ered with ivy, and within three yards of the drawing- 
room window. When the young birds were about 
three parts fledged one of them by some mishap left 
the nest and fell into the flower garden. My cat 
(seven years old, and which has killed scores of small 
birds) immediately found it, and at the same timea 
kitten (about three months old, but not belonging te 
the cat) began to pay rather rude attentions to the 
young blackbird, and would have used it as kittens 
are wont, but the old cat would not suffer her to touch 
it. The cause of this was the old cock blackbird, 
being aware of the peril of its young, made a great 
noise and kept flying here and there around the 
scene of action, crying and scolding with might and 
main. It then became evident to me that the cat had 
two or three objects in view, and a purpose to gain. 
Firstly, not to allow the kitten to touch, or kill, or 
make off with the young bird. Secondly, to use the 
young bird as adecoy to entrap the old one. Thirdly, 
to make the young bird cry sufficiently from fear or 
pain to induce the parent’s affection te overcome its 
discretion. 
During the manceuvres old Tom repeatedly made 


unsuccessful springs to catch the cock-bird, alternately — 


running to give the kitten.a lesson of patience, or self- 
denial, or impose a fear of punishment. The young 
bird repeatedly hopped out of sight amongst the 
flowers and stinted its cries; then anon the cat touched 
it again and madeit flutter about and cry again, which 
from time to time brought the old bird down with 
cries of terror, or wrath, or a blending of both emo- 
tions, and almost into the very mouth of the cat. 
Two or three times I thought old Tom was successful, 
but no, he missed his object most surprisingly. It 
became evident to me that the cat was using the 
young bird as a decoy to catch the old one. After [had 
watched some ten or fifteen minutes, it became too 
painful for me to witness, so I caught the young bird 
and put it again into its nest, which was about ten 
feet from the ground. . 

In less than an hour the young bird was again on the 
ground, the cat, kitten, and parent bird performing 
the same drama, with this difference in the acting: 
the cat lay down, rolled about, or sat at a convenient 
distance from the young bird, yet with eyes alert, 
though half shut, and otherwise giving an assurance 
that he did not intend to make another bound without 
succeeding to catch his prey. He was, however, dis- 
appointed, and made four without achieving his pur- 
pose. At this juncture the mother-bird came on the 
stuge with cries of distress, but kept aloof on the 
branches of a tall cherry-tree that rises above the 
wall; and if her boldness were less than the cock- 
bird’s, her discretion was greater, for she kept far 
aloft. Once it seemed to me that the ecock-bird ac- 
tually struck the back or head of the cat with his wing 
and mandible. This scene continued about seven or 
ten minutes, when I again caught the young bird ard 
threw it over the wall, and the exhibition of animal 
thought, emotion, and passion ceased. 

Here were manifested phenomena of & more re- 
markable kind than those seen in the cases cited by 
the Duke of Argyll in the Contemporary Review for 
July, in an article to illustrate “ Animal Instinct in 
relation to the Mind of Man,” for the cat showed an 
amount of reasoning which he probably never before 
exercised, because never before placed in the same 
circumstances. That he had used young sparrows, of 
which he must have caught scores, as decoys to catch 
the old ones is possible, but I am perfectly sure that 
no kitten ever was in the garden during his reign as 
‘*monarch of all he surveyed ”’ in the shape of birds. 
Hence his authority over the kitten, which was full of 
life and eagerness to appropriate the young bird, the 
killing of which would have defeated the purpose of 
the cat in using the young bird as a decoy to catch the 


old one, was indeed remarkable, and disclosed a com- — 


bination of mental forces, of self-conscious reason of 


no trifling order, and, as it appears to me, conclusive — 


that the difference—and only difference—between in- 
stinct and reason is one of degree.—James Hutchings. 
in “Nature.” 
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HOME. 


Eleven Presbyteries of the Northern branch of 
the Presbyterian Church have voted on the overture 
for reduced representation in the Assembly. Of these, 


- nine favor and two oppose the overture. Those favor- 


able are the Presbyteries of Rochester, Syracuse, 
Chester, Binghamton, Washington, Palmyra, Long 
Island, Niagaraand Chemung. The two Presbyteries 
which oppose are Lyons and Muncie. 

Plymouth Congregational Church, Minneapolis, 
dedicated their new house of worship, Oct. 10. The 
sermon on the occasion was preached by Rev. Dr. 
Post, of St. Louis. During the services over twenty- 
six thousand dollars were raised to meet the last of 
the debt. The building, which is one of the finest in 
that part of the country, cost about seventy-five 
thousand dollars. 


Ex-Gov. Perham. of Maine, presided at the 
General Convention of the Universalists which met 
at Lynn, Mass., last week. The anniversary sermon 
was preached by Rev. S. H. McCollister, of Buchtel 
From the report of the trustees of the 
Convention, it appears that 56 scholarships were in 
force during the year, and the amount paid on that 
account was $8,160. The trustees endeavored to raise 
funds to establish a memorial church at Washington, 
but $6,000 only were subscribed, and they were con- 
vinced that further prosecution of the work would 
be futile. The denominational investments in educa- 
tional institutions exceed $3,000,000. 


In preparation for the Centennial the Reformed 
Church ministers propose to preaeh a series of sermons 
on prominent subjects, which it is expected will be 
heard by most of the congregations in rotation. There 


are twenty-two topics selected, one of which some 


prominent pastor has been chosen to investigate and 
present in a diseourse. Among the subjects are: 
**Similarity between the Struggle for Independence 
and that of our Holland Ancestors,” ** The Literature 


the Reformed Church,” Types of Doctrine,” 


“Its Home and Foreign Missions,’’ &c. Those who 
hear the whole series will have little more to learn of 
their Church history. 


The famous Guibord case in Canada bids fair to 


-end without further trouble, Bishop Bomget having 


issued a pastoral letter warning the people not to in- 
terfere with the burial of Guibord’s remains, and ad- 
vising them to keep aloof from the ceremony. The 
letter states that the ground will be cursed from the 


moment Guibord’s remains are deposited there. The 


decree of the Privy Council is acquiesced in and is to 
be obeyed; but as to the curse, a writer reviewing the 
case trusts that the bishop will prevent his anathema 
from going more than four feet deep, as the remains 


‘of Mrs. Guibord, who was a good Catholic, lie imme- 
diately beneath the spot where Guibord bimself will 
be buried. 


PERSONAL NoTkEs.—One of the memorial win- 
dows of the new Yale Chapel will perpetuate Bishop 
Berkeley’s name and benefactions. He was a good 


-churchman in his day, a century and a half ago, and 


thought of establishing a college in the Bermudas, but 
friends in Conneeticut brought Yale College to his no- 
tice, and to that institution he gave his library and 
Newport farm. The circumstance that it was a “dis- 
senting”’ college did not disturb him. Connecticut 
Episcopalians, we believe, are contributing to the cost 
of the window.—Rev. Robert Laird Collier has de- 
clined a call to a Boston Unitarian church with $6,000 
salary, and has accepted the pastorate of a church at 
Leicester, England. Rev. Brooke Herford, of Man- 
chester, England, is to succeed Mr. Collier in Chicago, 
at a salary of $8,000 a year.—Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., cordially endorses, as an Episcopalian, the revival 
work of Messrs. Moody and Sankey.—The English 


Unitarian Herald states that Rev. F. R. Young, for 


the past fourteen years minister of the Free Christian 
Church, New Swindon, Wilts, has withdrawn his name 


-from the list of Unitarian ministers, and bis church 
-from the list of Unitarian churches. 


It is not’ Mr. 
Young’s intention to affiliate himself or his church 
with any other body, but to stand alone; while at the 
same time they will sympathize with, and willingly 
“*co-operate with all ministers and all churches ac- 
kuowledging the Lord Jesus Christ as the Sou of God.” 


FOREIGN. 


ae Recently the Baptists in Prussia have secured 
“an official recognition, which is likely to be of advan- 


tage to them in various ways. A law was proposed 
by the Government, which gives to the Baptist 
Churches the right of incorporation. It was discussed 
very fully, and had opposition to meet, but it was 
‘finally passed by both Houses. 


; 


As the English Liberation Society, whose object 
“is to bring about a separation of Church and State, 

has an income of twelve thousand pounds a year and 
-Seventy thousand pounds iu the bank, and is moreover 


very active and influential, the Church Defense So- 
ciety, on the other side, is querying whether it ought 
not to be as rich and do as much towards keeping 
Church and State together. 


By the liberality of Major Foster, of Cliffe Hill, 
England, his town comes into the possession of a noble 
church edifice, which be has built at the cost of a 
hundred thousand dollars. The Major is a member of 
“the well-known firm of John Foster & Sons, Queens- 
bury.” The church is modeled after the “* perpendicu- 
lar style,’’ whatever that may be; and Sir Titus Salt, 
Bart., whose seat at Crow Nest is near the church, has 
given the pulpit. 


The attempt to hold Sunday services in public 
halls and theaters here a few years since had less 
success than a similar attempt in London where the 
seventeenth winter season for such services bas just 
been opened. At St. James’s Hall, on the first Sunday, 
excellent services were held afternoon and evening. 
Attracted by some special preacher, an immense 
crowd gathered at the Pavilion Theater, Whitechapel- 
road. When the doors opened the building was 
quickly filled in every part. Religious services were 
also held in the South London Music Hall, where Mr. 
J. Groggan preached; Royal Amphitheater, Holborn; 
Alexandra Theater, Camden Town; Town Hall, Shore- 
ditch, where there was a large afternoon congrega- 
tion; the Philharmonic Theater, Islington, and the 
Britannia Theater, Hoxton. At St. James’s Hall, and 
many of the other places named, Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey’s hymns were sung. 


We get a good picture of the modern French 
Protestants from an evidently carefully written letter 
in the London Daily News. He is in the first place 
almost always a Liberal in politics and a devotee in 
religion, and is generally respected in the community; 
but he is not liked for all this, and lives under tacit 
social and political disabilities such as not long ago 
hampered the Dissenter in England. 
says this writer, ‘‘ became Prime Minister, though a 
Protestant; but his religion was a great drawback to 
him and contributed not a little to widen the breach 
between Louis Philippe and the Legitimists, who 
counted most of the Episcopacy in their ranks. The 
fact is that the French antipathy towards Protestants, 
being born of prejudice and misunderstanding, is al- 
most impossible to smooth away.” The result of this 
quasi ostracism is “that French Protestants lead by 
comparison with their fellow-countrymen somewhat 
retired and austere lives; nor are their habits of 
thought those of ordinary Frenchmen. They are 
grave, simple, and, in their homes, patriarchal. They 
hold family prayers, a practice long disused in Catholic 
households; they mix little in public amusements, are 
but chary patrons of Parisian literature and the drama 
as latterly developed; and train their children by 
robust, thorough methods of schooling, which make 
men of them at an age when most French lads, whether 
educated at lycées or seminarés, are still, intellectually 
speaking, almost infants.”’ 


Rev. Thomas Toller, an Independent minister, 
of Kettering, England, now in his eightieth year, has 
just completed a pastorate of 55 years over a congrega- 
tion to which his father ministered for 45 years, making 
up between them exactly a century; and this unusual, 
if not unique, event has just been celebrated in that 
town. He resigned his ministry on the occasion, and 
preached a sermon of an hour’s length at the time, 
reviewing the important changes of the last half cen- 
tury. On the subject of the growth of freedom of 
thought in the several denominations he drew this 
strong contrast: ‘‘ Formerly almost all Christian bodies 
drew up what they called a Creed, or Confession of 
Faith, comprising a great multitude of particulars, all 
of which they felt themselves bound to adhere to; and 
to doubt any one of them, however subordinate, was 
looked upon almost as a denial of the faith, and a total 
disqualification for Christian union. Now freedom of 
investigation is not only tolerated, but encouraged. 
With all serious Christians who rally round the Cross, 
and hold the great fundamental truths of repentance 
towards God and faith in Jesus Christ as the only 
foundation of man’s hope, all subordinate questions 
are regarded as fair matters of earnest and impartial 
but fearless investigation. People do not weigh men 
in the balances of orthodoxy, but in the balances of 
the sanctuary; and wherever they see the image of 
Christ reflected, there they embrace a brother.’’ This 
great change he rejoiced to have lived to witness. 


In its notice of the Toller anniversary, referred 
to in another paragraph, the English Independent 
takes the occasion to refute what it calls the slander- 
ous remark of the Archbishop of Canterbury to the 
effect that the dissenting minister is the servant of 
his congregation, or some rich member of it, and that 
he must study their whims and fancies. ‘It is almost 
an insult,” it says, “‘to have to refer to this kind of 
accusation. Yet,” it proceeds, “‘when we find such 
men as Dr. Vaughan, of the Temple, saying: ‘No 
congregation is so much to be pitied as that which can 
feed or starve, engage or dismiss its own minister at 
pleasure. Sore is the temptation, then, for him to 
speak only smooth things; sore the judgment which 
shall befall a people that has made its prophets proph- 
esy deceit aud say, “‘ Peace, peace,” to them, when. 


Guizot,’’s 


perhaps there is no peace’—it seems necessary to 
point the moral of such facts as the Kettering celebra- 
tion, which is a direct denial of these reckless asser- 
tions. Such men as Mr. Toller—and there are 
multitudes of similar mind and resolve—would rather 
starve than compromise their faithfulness; and we 
venture to assert that plainer speech on the sins and 
defects of Christians is heard nowhere than from 
Nonconformist pulpits. Our people would scorn a 
man who dared to temporize. If there be a tempta- 
tion of the kind indicated by Dr. Vaughan, it must be 
felt by those 10,000 or 15,000 curates in the Church of 
England who are dependent for their living, not on 
the voice of a congregation, but on the fancy of a 
rector, or that uncertain creature, a rector’s wife. 
In such cases we may expect truth ‘made to order.”’ 
We have never yet discovered un instance of a man. 
‘ worth his salt’ who was in fear of the censures of his 
people for speaking openly and freely what he be- 


Che 


{From Tucsday, Oct. 19, to Monday, Oct. 25.] 


After an unexplained delay ex-Senator Zacha- 
riah Chandler, of Michigan, was offered Mr. Delano’s 
seat in the Cabinet, and accepted the same after a 
decent show of hesitation. The party papers have so 
much to say against the man that we are strongly dis- 
posed to believe that he has better qualifications for 
the office than we should have given him credit for 
had we been asked our opinion ten days ago. That he 
is familiar with the inside of Washington politics is 
too true. Also he is a stump-orator of the spread- 
eagle variety, but we do not recall anything in his 
career which conclusively demonstrates his incapacity 
for his new duties, and are therefore disposed to hope 
for the best. It would seem that a more judicious se- 
lection might Lave been made, and the fact that this 
one was announced immediately after three Republi- 
can victories gives an excellent chance for the Presi- 
dent’s enemies to raise the old cries against his mo- 
tives. Mr, Chandler is said to favor a thorough recon- 
struction of the Indian Bureau, believing, moreover, 
that it should be turned over to the War Department, 
which had charge of its management before the Inte- 
rior Department was organized on its present basis. 
That the new Secretary has energy and ability enough 
to do well if he undertakes to do his honest best there 
is no reason to doubt, but it is not easy for an old po- 
litical war-horse likc Mr. Chandler to abstain from 
using his patronage in the interest of party, and there 
lies his danger. 


One of the suits brought by this city for the re- 
covery of its plundered treasury has resulted favora- 
bly to the plaintiff, and although the amount re- 
covered is comparatively small, the fact of recovery 
is encouraging to all foes of corruption. The suit in 
question was brought against the widow and adminis- 
tratrix of James Watson, County Auditor during the 
reign of Tweed, whose complicity with the ringleaders 
of the famous conspiracy of those days has been 
abundantly proved. The case was heard before a 
referee—ex-Judge Murray Hoffmann—who decided 
that the deceased County Auditor was a party to the 
frauds, and that his estate is lawfully liable. The 
amount to be paid is over six hundred thousand dol- 
Jars. 


Good news of similar character comes from St. 
Louis, where a lot of the indicted distillers and rectifiers 
of.‘ crooked whiskey ’’ have given up the game which 
they attempted to play with Secretary Bristow, and 
have plead guilty to the charges of fraud preferred 
against them, and withdrawn all claims to the prop- 
erty seized by the United States officers. This property 
amounts to about half a million. Two of the accused 
prefer to take their chances in court and will go to 
trial. This news is received with especial interest in 
Cincinnati, where some thirty persons are awaiting 
sentences which may involve imprisonment from six. 
to ten years, and fines to the amount of ten thousand 
to twenty thousand dollars, Civil suits on the for- 
feited bonds of .many of these distillers are still pend- 
ing, and judging from the uniform success which has 
attended the Government throughout these prosecu- 
tions, a large amount of money will eventually be 
recovered. Secretary Bristow has, if report be true, 
steadfastly refused many offers of compromise which 


were very favorable to the Government. Now, if we 


say too much about this we shall be suspected of being 
secretly in favor of a third term, and we know not 
what beside. Itis, however, intensely satisfactory to see 
rascality brought to book even by an Administration 
which has made mistakes, and which has not pre- 
vented the growth of abominable corruptions. If one 
may rejoice with Tilden over the successful punish- 
ment of a canal ring, it is a pity if one may not in like 
manner felicitate the President who appointed the 
Secretary who, in spite of unheard-of difficulties, se- 
cured the conviction of these rich and notorious men. 


Our State Canal Commission has made its seventh 
and eighth reports of its investigations implicating 
more people, and for rather more disreputable pro- 
ceedings, than ever before. Black Rock Harbor, near 
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Buffalo, is still the scene of operations, and if the 


Commissioners prove what they say they will—and 
they have thus far kept their promises—it may turn 
out that more money has been fraudulently disposed 


> of in that vicinity than anywhere else, excepting, of 


course, this Island of Manhattan. Out of a million 
-and a half nominally expended on a breakwater and 
‘other harbor works, the Commissioners think that 
nearly or quite three quarters went into the pock- 
ets of contractors and their henchmen. Such con- 
duct as this, just before an important election, on 
the part of a Commission appointed by a Democratic 
Governor, cannot but be extremely reprehensible 
in the eyes of properly trained politicians. This is 
especially true of that branch of the Republican 
party in this state, which usage compels us to call the 
“* Administration wing.’ It is most unfortunate in 
campaign plans to have men who have always been 
good working Republicans exposed as probable crimi- 
nals just before a crisis on which so much depends. 
Republicans will do well to remember that afew years 
‘ago they had their fight and their triumph in the case 
of a Democratic Ring. The tables are turning a little, 
that is all. Keep on, gentlemen, of whatever party! 
After a while we shall settle down to business princi- 
ples in the management of state affairs. The cost is 
frightful though—both in money and reputation. 


It were a comparatively easy matter to draw up 
an unobjectionable charter for a rapid transit com- 
pany, and bind every one to do his duty, but when it 
comes to arranging for stock subscriptions a new dan- 
ger stares the enterprise in the face. Here are adozen 
rich corporations directly interested in preventing the 
realization of any plan which will interfere with their 
profits, and what is to prevent them from arranging 
to purchase a controlling share of the stock? If they 
should do so, of course rapid transit would remain a 
dream of the future as it has always been. How such 
2 mishap is to be prevented does not yet appear, but 
the Commissioners and their advisers will probably 
contrive some effectual preventive. Meanwhile both 
parties are canvassing property holders and tenants 
along the proposed routes, and drawing up petitions 
for and against the construction of a road. The diffi- 
culties which beset railway builders in the country are 
not wanting here, for every one wants rapid transit, 

_ but few want the lines to pass their own doors. 


The Centennial Commissioners, it is said, de- 
sire to reduce the use of intoxicating drinks within 
the Centennial buildings to aminimum. While the 
restaurants will be allowed, in accordance with what 
seems the demand of custom, to have fermented 
liquors oncall, no permission will be granted for the 
‘sale of distilled spirits. There will be no bar, nor any 
exhibition of liquors. Fountains and ice water, free 
of charge, will be copiously supplied in all parts of 
the building. 


It is now believed in England that one-half of 
the native population of the lately acquired Figi 
Islands have fallen victims to the measles, introduced 
by English immigrants. The falling off in population 


was by no means trifling even before the present pes- 


tilence, so that it is now estimated that the natives 
number less than a third as many as twenty-five years 
ago. 
Polynesian campaign, an expedition is on the point of 
sailing from New South Wales for the purpose of colo- 
nizing New Guinea, which island, although in part be- 
longing to the Netherlands, is practically open for 
the first European comer who chooses to establish a 
claim and is strong enough to back it with a naval 
squadron. The English Government is understood to 
have no part in the present expeditions, but if a few 
hundred colonists are once fairly established on the 


- Papuan coast it will be contrary to precedent if the 


Home Government does not send a ship to leok after 
them. The secret motive of the immigrants is said to 
be the reported existence of gold-bearing quartz on 
the island, but taken in connection with the known 
acquisitiveness of Great Britain, and the fact that a 
naval exploring expedition examined the eastern end 
of the island only two years ago, the affair looks very 

like an item in a somewhat large annexation scheme. 
An “Oceanican policy ” has for the last two or three 
years been freely predicted for England by diplomatic 
prophets, and this seems to us an additional reason for 
us to refrain from covetousness as regards Samoa or 
the Sandwich Islands, or any of those outlying groups. 
By the time that we are really in a fit condition to ac- 
quire such additions to our domain, we shall be able 
to buy them. Meanwhile let England do the civiliz- 
ing if she fancies the job. : 


Another instance of the promptitude with which 
popular sentiment reacts on the English Government 
is found in the retraction of a circular recently 
issued to naval officers by the Lords of the Admiralty. 
It was in effect an order to the navy to co-operate 
with certain slaveholders and under certain circum- 
stances in the capture of fugitive slaves. Strange as 


* it may seem, considering the complacency with which 


Englishmen regarded African slavery a few years ago, 


_ this aroused such a storm of indignation: throughout 


the country that the Admiralty was notified by the 
Government that the circular must be suspended lest 
Pariiament should take action to the prejudice of the 


Notwithstanding this gloomy opening of the. 


existing Ministry. The obnoxious circular has ac- 
cordingly been suppressed. 


It strikes certain foreign journalists as a new 
development of human nature that statesmen can be 
found, as in Germany, who are willing to assemble 
three months before the regular session of Parliament 
and go to work in committee for the elaborate consid- 
eration of neasures to be introduced at the subsequent 
regular session. The absurdity of expecting any euch 
work from the members of their own House of Peers 
seems to be at the bottom of their surprise, and we 
must admit that it would be rather unreasonable to 
expect a nobleman by birth and education to do more 
work than the immemorial customs of society require 
of him. 


New motives are suggested for some of the 
popular opposition to the Prince of Wales’s Indian 
journey by the discovery that the life insurance com- 
panies were directly interested to have him stay at 
home. ‘‘The complexities of English life,’’ says the 
Spectator, “come out curiously in an incident con- 
nected with the Prince of Wales’s expedition to India. 
The insurance offices do not like his journey at all. It 
appears that leases for three lives are still in vogue in 
England under certain circumstances, and that the 
Prince of Wales is usually selected as the third life, 
partly because his death requires no formal evidence, 
and partly, we fancy, because longevity is supposed 
to inhere in the descendants of George III. The leases 
are protected by insurances on the lives mentioned, 
and the insurance offices are now demanding tropical 
rates on the Prince’s life. No one can answer for 
Maldah tigers, but the climate the Prince is about to 
enter is, between November and April, a better one 
than the English.” 


Russia has shown the world how to do a num- 
ber of things which tend to the general amelioration 
of the race, and she turns up nowin a role we have 
repeatedly urged upon our State railroad author- 
ities. A law recently prepared by an Imperial Com- 
mission is at present under consideration by the Privy 
Council, providing that railway and steamboat com- 
panies shall be held responsible for all personal injuries 
and all losses of life on their lines, whether of passen- 
gers or of employees. Claims cannot be evaded on the 
ground that a private arrangement previously made 
exempts the company, nor on the plea that all possible 
precautions have been used. Awards are to be pro- 
portioned to the means of the person killed or injured, 
and are not to be diminished by any alleged poverty 
on the part of the company charged. The public 
prosecutors are instructed to assume the conduct of 
all cases arising under the law. In commenting on 
this law, the Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘*‘The extra- 
ordinary stringency of this legislation is no doubt a 
testimony to the fact that hitherto the great com- 


panies have used the notorious delays and evasions 


common in Russian justice with such success that any 
compensation for injury has been unattainable.” Sup- 


| posing that the United States had been the subject of |. 


comment, instead of Russia, how perfectly appro- 
priate this comment would still have been. Such 
stringent legislation is unnecessary as well as impossi- 
ble in this country, but there is nothing unreasonable 
in thesuggestion thata plan can be contrived whereby 
railways shall accumulate an insurance fund to be 
applied to the relief of injured passengers or em- 
ployees, or to the benefit of their families in case of 
death. At any rate, Russia’s action is suggestive, and 
should set the Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners, 
to whom we look for judicious advice in such matters, 
to thinking. 


Freedom of the press does not work very well at 
first, when it is introduced in a country where abso- 
lute restriction has heretofore been the rule. 
affords the latest instance. The Government, as at 
present constituted, was really desirous of granting 
all possible liberty, having beev, doubtless, incited 
thereto by glowing representations from members of 
the English and American diplomatic corps, and ac- 
cordingly removed many of the restrictions heretofore 
imposed. Human nature, in its Japanese develdp- 
ment, promptly asserted itself in ‘* dangerous license,’’ 
which, if we may believe the Japan Mail, *‘ could have 
worked nothing but mischief.’’ As soon as this dispo- 
sition made itself evident, the Government withdrew 
its permit, and issued regulations more stringent than 
before, to the great discomfiture of sundry editors, 
who, having taken kindly to the habit of freedom, 
found it impossible on a sudden to resume their former 
habits of moderate language. 


Liberia has reached a critical point in her his- 
tory as a State, which, if passed successfully, will as- 
sure the permanency of her ability to cope with the 
savage and half-savage tribes by whom she is sur- 
rounded. Some of the more warlike of these tribes 
have declared war against the little republic, and the 
militia has been called out. At the date of the last 
dispatches a fight was imminent, and the chief danger 
to be apprehended lay in the possible action to be 
taken by the nominally friendly but only partially 
civilized tribes within the borders of the republic. If 
these remain steadfast Liberia will be able to defy all 
Africa, so far at least as hostile forces can be concen- 
trated against her, but if they prove unfaitbful, Euro- 
pean assistance will doubtless be granted to the 


Japan. 


Liberian Government. It is very important for the 
general cause of civilization that this little republic of 
negroes on the coast of a barbarian continent should 


- be sustained. 


Che Little Folks. 


A BREEZY STRATAGEM. 
By Rosa GRAHAM, 


NE day in the giowing autumn time 
I spied, in a leafy nook, 

A little boy with a doleful face 

Poring over a book; 
Chanting in just the dullest tone 

So dreary and dull a song 
That even the winds in pity sighed, 

As they bore the sound along. 


* Three times one are three, O dear! 

And three times two are six ; 

Was ever a boy in all the world, 
I wonder, in such a fix! 

I wonder, too, if they think [ care 
What three times three may be, 

Or if I believe there’ll come a day 
It'll be of use to me! 


** Tt’s keepin’ in don’t pay, O dear! 

Well, three times three are nine, 

And three times four ’’—the-words dropped low, 
Quite ached this heart of mine 

For the littie martyr tugging hard 
His afternoons to keep, 3 

Who, poring o’er his table-book, 

Had fallen fast asleep. 


Then ’mid the silent, leafy wood, 
_ What do you think I heard ? 
Why naughty breezes whispering plans; 
_'*Twas hard to catch a word. 
* Let's play a jolly trick,” they buzzed, 
** On yonder little man; 
Surely he’d nota bit object 
’ To aid our pretty plan.”’ 
Then they called the great North Wind to help; 
They seized the table-book, 
Merrily whisked it miles away, 
And buried it in a brook. 


When, at last, the little martyr woke, 
‘And stretched himself to look, ? 
Surprised, he hunted high and low, 
But could not find his book. 
Quite jolly gleamed the doleful face; 
’T was comfort rare to know 
The book was gone, though dreamed ke not 
The winds had helped him so. - 


Next day, the naughty robber winds 
_ Peeped in at the schoolhouse door; 
Laughed loud and long as the teacher asked, 
** How much is three times four?” ? 
And when the little martyr plead 
How he had lost his book— 
Had bunted for it high and low— © 
Oh, how the breezes shook ! 


Short-lived the breezy stratagem, 
Short-lived the jolly look ; 

For my martyr hurried home that night 
To tind—another book ! 


BARRY. 
By Mrs. M. C. 
HREE little girls were improving the shining 
hours of one of the loveliest Indian summer days 


that ever beamed forgetfulness of the chill rains, sod- 
den leaves and sullen frosts of the dreary November 


days preceding it. Maggie Kimber and Pheebe Sellars — 


congratulated themselves particularly, from hospita- 


ble motives, upon “ this pet of a day,’’ for the sake of 


their companion, Ella Brown, a little city-girl come 
for a visit of a day or two to her cousin Maggie’s 
country home. They had piloted this guest, whom 
they delighted to honor, to the group of chestnut 
trees at the end of the “ long cornfield ’’ where, hidden 
among fallen leaves and the wide brown stars of rifled 
chestnut burrs, they had been so fortunate as to find 
a goodly store of shining brown nuts, gleanings from 
the abundant harvest which men, boys and squirrels 
bad already reaped there. 

Wearied at last and heated by the sun which shone 
warmly, though with tempered and drowsy light, 
through the blue Indian summer haze, the three girls 
gave up further search and sat down tegether on the 
shady side of one of the great shocks of corn to divide 
their spoils. 

‘“‘T never was in a field where there were corn-shocks 
before,” said Ella, looking around at them. “They 
look like Indian wigwams, don’t they? Just suppose 
they were real wigwams and real Indians living in 
them; wouldn’t we run?” 

‘‘ Let’s make a wigwam of this one and live in it our- 
selves,” said Maggie, jumping up. ‘“ See, girls, we can 
push the stalks asideand make a little door big enough 
to go through, and inside, see, there’s quite a big hol- 
low place, enéugh for a real nice house.” 

Adopting the proposal with enthusiasm they set to 
work burrowing like little wood-chucks, pushing aside 
the long stalks and making their way into the central 
space, which proved, however, rather close quarters 
for the three. 

‘‘T think it would be better for each of us to havea 
separate house and play go to see each other,” pro- 
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posed Ella, who, being the smallest, minded the crowd- 
ing the most. 

“Yes, so we will,”’ assented Maggie. ‘O, yea, and I 
know what! These ears of corn will make splendid 
babies. Just look what elegant real hair!’’ and she 
held up an ear from the grains of which the husks had 
been stripped back and were standing out from the 
stem like a very stiff and bushy head of hair. 

This was accepted as really a very bright idea, and 
each of the girls hastened to provide herself with a 
stumpy and yellow complexioned baby and to wrap it 
in handkerchief or apron by way of gowns, supply- 
ing belts and sashes from the finest of the tough corn 
blades. Then the barber's work began, the stiff hair 
being divided into fine shreds, plaited, crimped and 
arranged according to the best taste of the affection- 
ate mammas. Ella proved to have superior talents 
for this task, arranging her baby to preseut so truly 
stylish an appearance that there might have been 
some danger of jealousy on the part of the other pa- 
reuts had not Ella good-naturedly offered to set up in 
business as a hair-dresser and perform upon all cus- 
tomers who should be brought to her shop. 

baby’s real sick to-day, neighbor Brown,” pro- 
claimed Maggie presently, approaching Elia’s tenement 
with anxious countenance. “‘I’m going for the doc- 
tor. I think she’s taking the yellow fever.” 

There were evident signs of some yellow affection 
in the countenance of the interesting infant, but 
Pheebe, hastily assuming the character of Dr. Sellars, 
importantly pronounced the complaint to be yellow 
* janders.”” Thereupon ensued much nursiug and 
cossettipg and medicine-giving, which lasted a long 
time. Finally the invalid was pronounced convales- 
cent, and it was proposed that they should all sit down 
eozily in Maggie's house while their hostess should tell 
them a story. 

Magzie, nothing loth, began the well-worn story of 
the “Three Little Pigs,’’ Which has amused children 
for hundreds and hundreds of years, and will probably 
continue to do so as long as the world shall not have 
outgrown the love of dear, delightful nonsense. 

* Once upon a time there was an old mother pig and 
three little pigs lived out in the woods. And by-and- 
by the old mother pig had to die, so she called her 
three little pigs about her and she asked what sort of 
a house she should build for each of them before she 
died and left them. So the oldest said he’d have a 
house of cornstalks to live warm in; and the next one 
said he’d have a house of leaves to lie soft in; but the 
youngest, Squeaky, he said he’d have a house of iron 
to be safe and strong. So the old mother built a corn- 
stalk house for the oldest, and a leaf house for the 
next oldest, and an iron house for Squeaky, the young- 
est. So then she died, and every one went to live in 
his own house. 

**So the oldest he was living in his corn-stalk house, 
nice and warm and ever so fine—just like this one—so 
one day comes a great, fierce wolf, and knocks at the 
door. 

*** Piggie, let me in.’ 

won't.’ 

*“**Tear your house down if you don’t.’ 

Tear away.’ 

“So the wolf jumped on the cornstalk house, and 
scratched, and scratched, and scratched —’”’ 

So far Maggie had progressed in her story, when, 
just at this breathless crisis—bounce! came some 
heavy object against the outside of their own tene- 
ment, followed by a furious scratching equal to that 
of the wolf of the story. All three little girls screamed 
in concert, feeling for one awful moment that they 
were to share the tragical fate of unlucky piggie. The 


' Next instant a great white muzzle, bright eyes, and 


red hanging tongue were thrust in through the sepa- 
rated cornstalks, quieting the fears of Maggie and 
Phoebe, who recognized in the intruder nothing more 
frightful than their familiar friend Barry. Ella, how- 
ever, screamed still louder at an apparition realizing 
the terrible image she had conjured up. Maggie 
hastened to appease her fears. 

“It’s only Barry—our own Barry, Ella. Our Saint 
Bernard dog I told you about, you know. Why, he 
wouldn't hurt us for anything in the world—nor let any- 
thing else hurt us. Be gniet, Barry,” as the great crea- 
ture after a polite lick of the tongue bestowed impar- 


tially upon all three faces within his reach, seized her 


frock in his teeth and began resolutely to pull her to- 
wards the opening of the house—* Be quiet, sir. [don't 
want to come out.’’ But Barry would not be quiet, 
and tugged so persistently that she was compelled to 
accompany him to the outer world, followed by the 
other two girls. 

*“That’s always the way with this old fellow!” ex- 
claimed Maggie, half complaining, half laughing and 
admiring; while Ella, recovered from her first fright. 
timidly laid her little hand on the broad, noble head 
turned benignantly toward her, and Barry wagged 
his great plumy tail with a momentum and sweep 
which would have been dangerous to any fragile arti- 
cles in his vicinity. ‘‘He’s the best dog that ever 
lived, I do believe; but he won’t allow me to do a sin- 
gle thing that he don’t consider suitable. He's a reali 
Nuisance sometimes, isn’t he, Phacbe?”’ 

“Yes,” assented Phoebe. “The other day, Ella, 
Maggie was at our house, and we were making paper 
dolls and so interested, when. just because it began to 
grow a little dark, Barry pushed his way right in and 
wouldn't give her any peace till she got right up and 
went home with him.” 


‘He's a dear good old fellow, for all, though.”’ said 
Maggie, embracing him with affectionate relenting as, 
with a final heavy flap of his tail, Barry stretched 
himself luxuriously at their feet. “* Mother wouldn’t 
let me go about by myself so much as I do, only that 
he is always ready to go with me, and she knows he 
will take care of me. Thee knows, Phoebe’’—Maggie 
was a little Pennsylvania Quaker, and used the sweet 
Friendly mode of speech—*‘ when thee and I met that 
drove of cattle in the road the other day, how soon 
Barry came bouncing back over the fence from the 
woods where he had run off to, and just walked back 
and forwards between us and the cattle, slow and 
stately, till they all went by. Thee’d love Birry if 
thee knew him, Ella, if he is a little troublesome some- 
times. I guess he thinks he’s my father instead of my 
doz.”’ 

Barry deserved all that could be said for him, and 
Ella did, in this and her subsequent visits, learn to 
love him as much as Maggie predicted. He was a full- 
blooded descendant of the race of the heroic dogs of 
Mount Saint Bernard, from one of the nost famous of 
whom came the hame he bore; a noble, majestic crea- 
ture with thick waving hair, nearly white, but deep- 
ening to tawny yellow along his lion-like back. His 
chest was wide and deep, and to hear the bark that 
issued from its recesses was to form a new idea of the 
vocal powers of a dog. So deep and resonant was it 
that the window panes would rattle in the sashes in 
time to its vibrations. Shatterbrained Amos Hunt 
hearing that mighty bark near at band for tbe first 
time, gravely requested Mr. Kimber to “lend him 
that ’ere dog to take out squirrel shootin’.”’ 

* Well, he’s not a sporting dog, Amos. I'm afraid 
he wouldn’t answer thy purpose,”’ good-naturedly an- 
swered the good Quaker farmer. 

**T don’ want him to chase ‘em, ve know,” explained 
Amos, with a wink; * but jest to stan’ under the trees 
an’ bark to shake 'em down.” 

Barry was Maggie’s specially devoted friend and 
adherent, his companionship making much amends to 
her for her somewhat solitary position as the one little 
girl of the family. His only drawback as a companion 
was that. which Maggie spoke of to her two friends: as 
he grew too old and dignified to indulge in many gam- 
bols himself, he was inclined to restrict ber in hers, 
and, as she said, play father too much.” Barry's 
frequent hints in favor of propriety of demeanor were 
not at ail to the taste of Maggie, who was a good deal 
of a romp, liking the barn better than the parlor, a 
hen’s nest better than a work-box, and preferring the 
use of rake, hoe, and spade to that of needle, thimble, 
and scissors any day.. 

That she or any other child should love the barn so 
well is not to be wondered at. What more delightful 
haunt for any such could there be than one of those 
great square, roomy Pennsylvania barus? Its spacious 
threshing floor, best of places to play Pussy wants a 
Corner, Blindman’s Buff, or Drown the Duck; its 
alleys, stairways, nooks and corners specially fitted 
for the delights of Hide and Seek; and, for solitary 


| players, its wide and deep mows, heaped with fragrant 


hay, good to roil over, to burrow under, to toss about, 
and, above all, to jump in. 

This last was Maggie’s especial delight. When any 
one entered the barn the chances were tbat her little 
figure might be seen balanced on some high beam, 
chanting out: 

*“ Inty, minty, cuty, corn, 

Apple-seed and briar-thorn, 

Briar, fire, limber, lock, 

Three geese in a flock, 

Crying, O, U, T, out.” 
Then, with the last word, out she would go, down, 
down, with a glorious, thrilling rush, into the great 
russet-green billows below. Oh, that was glorious! 

** You'll break your neck some day with them Tom. 


boy tricks, child,’’ said sober, brown old Hiram, the 


man-of-all-work, one day when Maggie took flight 
from the beam above him, startling him as he was 
quietly forking down hay for the cows. 

**Oh, it’s such fun, Hiram!’’ That was all Maggie 
had to say for herself. That it was “ Tom-boy tricks’’ 
she could not contradict. 

Barry shared to the full Hiram’s objections to Mag- 
gie’s jumps. 
barn, she showed signs of intending to mount to one 
of her favorite beams, he would straightway seize her 
Skirts and do his best to withhold her from the objec- 
tionable ascent, and if she escaped from him and took 
refuge in the mow, also an objectionable place in his 
eyes, perhaps because he could not follow to keep 
watch upon her there, he barked forth such remon- 
strances and reproaches upon her unladylike tastes, 


that upon such occasions she could consider him noth- 


ing better than a disagreeable old Pharisee, and fre- 
quently expressed her opinions to him in the plainest 
language, assuring him that she was quite able to take 
care of herself, and desired neither help nor counsel 
from him. 

Accordingly she was well pleased when she could 
steal off from him and make her excursions to the 
barn unattended; and it was rejoicing in the con- 
sciousness of having done so that she ran rapidly down 
the slope from the house to the barn one bright, mild 
winter morning, and presently stood in the upper door 
opening out from the threshing floor, looking out with 
delighted eyes. 

The men bad been threshing for the last week, and 


| the straw, as they cleared it of grain, bad been pushed 


If, when he accompanied her to the 


| out of this back-door till it was piled in a great yellow 


pyramid, sloping upward from the barnyard fifty feet 
below, its base spreading far and wide, its crest reach- 
ing within ten feet of the door. No foot had dinted 
its surface, it was absolutely virgin territory. Never 
was so splendid a chance for a jump! 

Maggie, filled with enthusiasm at so grand a pros- 
pect, stayed not to wait or consider, but clappiug her 
hands with delight, and receding a few steps for a run, 
cried, ‘ Ouce, twice, and away!’ and flew out of the 
door like a shooting star. 

Alas! the untrodden pile was too light and yielding 
to bear her weight. With horror she felt herself rush- 
ing down, down through the soft mass which closed 
darkly above hér head. She was hidden it the heart 
of the pile, out of sight and sound of men, cut off 
from life, it seemed, forever. What thoughts, like 
those of a drowning man, rushed through her mind in 
whirling procession, lengthening moments into years. 
She saw her father’s sober, kind face, ber mother’s 
smile, heard her brother’s occasional teasing gibes and 
remembered with a pang the angry words with which 
she sometimes auswered them. She fancied how they 
would miss her, how anxious her mother would be, 
how they would search for her; would they ever think 
of the straw-pile? Could Barry track her footsteps 
there? O, Barry! if she had only brought him with 
her! Hark! Surely through the mass of the soft 
mountain that entombed her penetrated the sound of 
his bark, close at hand, eager, anxious. And there 
was something scratching, tearing, burrowing into the 
walls of her prison. ; 

Hope sprang again in her heart. Barry was there, 
and where Barry was was help and safety. And soon 
there was motion and noise above her, too; stout arms 
were hastily throwing off the straw, letting in the 
light of day again, and presently Hiram, called to the 
spot by Barry’s frantic bark, and guessing the whole 
case when he saw the dint in the straw-pile, drew the 
child out, having found a shorter road to her from the 
top of the pile than that which Barry was bent on ex- 
ecavating through forty feet of the base. Doubtless 
that good fellow would have finally extricated her 
himself without help, but he was too magnanimous 


to grudge giving up the glory of the rescue to Hiram _ 


and his hay-ferk, and only thought how best to lavish 
joy and tenderness upon the little scapegrace when he 
saw her set safely upon her feet in the barnyard. 

Hiram developed a quite unexpected degree of deli- 
cacy and kindness upon this momentous occasion. 
Hie neither scolded nor said, “I told you so,” and 
readily promised to say nothing about the adventure, 
when Maggie rallied herself sufficiently to beg him 
‘*not to set Harry teasing ber.”’ 

“Good Barry! You spied me out and followed me, 
after all, and saw me diving down into that horrid 
siraw-pile, I suppose,’’ said Maggie with her arms 
round the good dog’s neck, and cheek pressed against 
his forehead. 
ting me jump, see if Ido!” | 

*] guess the dog thinks you're getting too big an’ 
heavy for such ticklish places,’’ said Hiram, dryly. 

**Maybe I am, too,”’ said Maggie thoughtfully to her- 
self as she turned toward the house with her four- 
footed friend at her side. 

I cannot say that Maggie from this time gave up all 
romping, nor consider it desirable that she should have 
done so entirely, for hearty, healthy, mirthful out-door 
play is better than any amount of prescribed calisthen- 
ics for laying in stores of health for after years; but this 
adventure was really a sort of crisis io her life from 
which she began to settle into the staider habits of 
maidenhood, learnivg to love the use of her needle 
and to share her mother’s household tasks through 
choice instead of compulsion ; and Barry, graciously 
pleased with these new habits, and relaxing more and 
more his somewhat oppressive supervision of her 
morals and manners, descended the vale of years with- 


out diminution of their mutual intimacy and friend- 


ship. 


HOW THEY MADE ICE CREAM, 
By F. A. BLAISDELL. 


HE kitchen was as clean as hands could make 
it. It was an old fashioned kitchen iv a farm- 
Louse away up in the country. 

Nellie Lee was a little city girl. 
the country with her parents and brothers and sisters 
to spend * Thanksgiving.’’ Aunt Martha begged se 
bard for the company of one of the seven children 
through the winter that Mr. and Mrs. Lee at last de- 
cided that Nellie might remain. Nellie was delighted 
that the lot fell upon her, but she soon found that the 
old house with herself and Aunt Martha alone in it was 
quite a different place from the same old house when 
filled with the guests and the light and joy of a fes- 
tival occasion. 

There were two houses onthe Lee farm. Originally 
it had been two farms. Since the death of her father 
Miss Martha bad still continued tolive in the old home- 
stead, while the family who carried on the work of 
the farm occupied the other house about an eighth of 


a mile away. ; 


In a week after her parents went away, Nellie began | 


to feel that she had exhausted all the resources for 
amusement which the old house contained, and, like 
Micawber, was longing and waiting for something to 
turn up. 


‘Til never scold you again for not let- © 


She had come to. 
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After dinner Aunt Martha said, 


‘‘ Nellie, I must Zo over to the other house this after- |. 


noon to see about the spinning.”’ 
«QO, aunt, can I go with you?” exclaimed Neliie. 
“he Grimes boy is coming for that bag of. turnips 
- in the ‘cellar way,’ when school is out, and there 
must be some one here to let him in.”’ 3 
“QO, auntie, you won't leave me here alone, will 
you?” said Nellie, with a woful countenance. 
“No, dear! or, leastways, not but a little while. 1 
am going to send Mattie Parker over to stay with you. 
She is rather mischievous sometimes, but I guess you 
will be able to keep her in order with your trim ways.” 
Nellie brightened up at this compliment. ‘ Aunt 
Martha appreciates me,’ she thought. I must tell 
you, here, that Nellie had earned the title of ‘little 
mischief” at home. Aunt Martha knew this, but she 
thought the best way to break her of her fault was to 
trust her as far as possible. | 
“The sitting-roonY stove must not be touched until 
I come back,” continued Aunt Martha. “ Mattie 
knows how to keep up the fire in the kitchen, so I 
shall tell her to do it, because you are not used to it 
and might burn you. There is a dish of apples for 
you, and [ do not wish you to allow Mattie to go any- 
where in the house except in these two rooms. Iam 
sure I can trust you!”’ 
** Yes, ma’am,”’’ said Nellie, remember!” 
Aunt Martha walked away, leaving Nellie mistress 
of the occasion. 
' She watched from the window, wondering what 
kind of a girl Mattie was. how she looked, and what 
she should say to her. She soou saw a little body in a 
plaid shawl, red worsted hood, and blue mittens com- 
ing toward the house. ‘‘ Dear me, she’s not like any 
girl ITever saw!” thought Nellie. ‘I wonder what I 


shall ever say to her!’’ And Nellie shook out the folds. 


of her pretty blue dress, and smoothed down her 
white apron with quite a ludicrous air of perplexed 
importance. ‘* She will knock, of course,’”’ thought she. 
“and I must open the door and ask her to walk in!” 
but to Nellie’s surprise the door opened, and Mattie 
walked in as though she were quite at home. 

They stared at each other a moment. Mattie was 
evidently a little over-awed by Nellie’s fine appear- 
“anee. 

“Won't you take off your things, and take a seat?” 
said Nellie, when she recollected herself. Mattie did 
80. Silence, again! 

“Tt is a beautiful day,”’ said Nellie, at last. 

“No ’taint!” said Mattie, quickly, “it’s cloudy! 


_ Father says it’s goin’ to snow!” 


**O,”’ said Nellie, faintly. | 

“How. are your papa and mamma?’ said Nellie, 
desperately, after another pause. 

*‘Well enough, I guess! father’s choppin’ and 
ma’am’s dippin’ candles!” 

**Oh!”’ said Nellie, again, quite at loss what those 
occupations might mean. Another silence; then Nellie 
ventured to ask: 

‘““What does she dip the candles into?” 

Martha stared a moment, then laughed good- 
naturedly, and said: 

** Why, taller, of course! Ain’t you green, though? 
Some folks runs their candles, but ma’am thinks it’s 
too much bother, so she dips her’n.”’ 

** Ob,”’ said Nellie, again, more perplexed than ever. 
“T never saw anybody dip candles!” 

“‘Didn’t you, now? that’s funny! I have, hundreds 
of times. You see, ma’am has lots of round sticks 
about so long,’’ measuring with her arms. ‘“ Then she 
cuts off wicking twice as long as a candle and hangs it 
over the stick, and then hangs the stick between two 
chairs—so,”’ placing two chairs about two feet apart. 
**She twists the two ends that hang over the stick to- 


| hether so it makes one wick. She puts on as many 


wicks as ’ll hang without hittin’ together, and then 
fills another stick, and hangs on the chairs till they 
won’t hold any more. Then she melts a whole kittle 
full of taller, and keeps a-dippin’ of ’em in—so,”’ lift- 
ing an imaginary stick full of wicks, and dipping them 
into an imaginary kettle of tallow. “A little taller 
sticks every time, till by’m by they are big enough.”’ 

“‘T know now,’’ said Nellie, ‘‘dipping candles is 
making them! They grow big just like icicles, don’t 
they ?”’ 

**Wall, somethin’,"’ said Mattie. 

The ice being broken, Mattie went on to tell Nellie, 
who had never been on a farm before, many things of 
farm life. Nellie asked so many questions that Mattie 
thought her a little ignoramus, in spite of her fine 
dress and city manners, and felt not a little important 
at- being able to give so much information. After a 
while she pulled a paper parcel out of her pocket. 
“‘This is maple sugar,’ she said, unfolding it. ‘* Do 
you like it?’’ 

yes!’’ said Nellie, eagerly. ‘Is that maple 
sugar?” looking into the paper. ‘I thought it always 
came in cakes.”’ 

“Wall, it don’t,’ said Mattie. ‘‘*We had some in 
cakes, but it’s all gone, and ma’am give me this. It’s 
first-rate! Ma’am sweetens coffee and pies with it. 
You jest give me some spoons and sarcers, and I'll 
show you what’s good!” 

Nellie brought the saucers, which Mattie filled with 
snow, and then spread a bountiful layer of sugar 
over the top. 

“It’s splendiferous!” said Nellie after she had taken 
a spoonful. “Kind of a make-believe ice cream, isn’t 

dt? Do you like ice cream?” 


‘‘T never see any,”’ said Mattie, faintly. 

The scales shifted now; Nellie went up and Mattie 
came down. 

‘*Never saw any? Why we have it for dessert, real 
often, in summer. We always have it at parties.”’ 

‘*Do you?” said Mattie. “Can you make it?’ 

-“T don’t know,’’ said Nellie, slowly, thinking. 
‘*Perhaps I could. I’ve seen Bridget do it ever so 
many times!”’ 

*Let’s make some now,’’ said Mattie. “I'll help 
lots. How do you begin?” rising up and stepping 
about energetically. 

‘‘Let me see,” said Nellie, thoughtfully. ‘Oh, 
Bridget puts on the milk to heat, then she beats up 
the eges and sugar, and stirsitin. When it gets cold, 
she freezes it.” 

‘‘That’s awful-easy!” said Mattie, pushing up her 
sleeves. Come, let’s begin.” 

“Do you think Aunt Martha would like it? 

“Like it? Of course she would! She ain’t stingy! 
Here’s a stew-pan right under the sink,” walking out 
into the kitchen. ‘*The milk’s in here,’ going to- 
wards the pantry. 

“Oh, don’t! I'll get it,” said Nellie, remembering 
her aunt's orders. Nellie brought out a pan full of 
milk and Mattie filled the stew-pan and set it upon 
the stove. 3 

“T don’t know how many eggs it takes!’ cried 
Nellie from the pantry; “I think six will do, though.” 
She came out with the eggs in a large earthen bow] 
which she had seen her aunt use. Mattie broke the 
eggs, while Nellie went to get the sugar. 

‘**T don’t see any but this,” she said, bringing out the 
bow] from the china closet. 

‘*She keeps it in a big box,” said Mattie. ‘‘ You hunt 
for it. Let’s have it real sweet!” 

Nellie had some qualms of conscience as she went 
poking among boxes and baskets, but she found the 
sugar and brought out enough to satisfy Mattie’s sweet 
taste. . 

‘OQ, dear, dear! the milk is boiling over!" screamed 
Nellie. ‘**See,it is all over Aunt Martha’s nice stove!” 

Mattie caught a dish-towel and lifted off the stew- 
pan, setting it down on the spotless white floor. “How 
can we ever clean the stove?” said Nellie, soberly. 

“O, never ind that; it’ll all burn off!” said Mattie. 
“Come, what'll we do next?” 


Nellie again, and she turned from the smoking stove. 

“We must stir in the eggs and sugar,” she said. “I'll 
put the bowl on the floor, and stir while you pour in 
the milk.”” Much of the milk went on the floor, and 
Mattie wiped it up with the dish-towel. 

‘**Do you put any spice in?” 

*Q, I forgot,”’ said Nellie; *‘ which do you like best: 
lemon, or vanilla, or strawberry ?”’ 

‘*S’pose you putin a littie of all of said Mat- 
tie, whose ideas of ice cream were very vague. Only 
lemon could be found, so that was settled. 

‘“*T ean’t find any freezer,’”’ said Nellie; ‘‘ we must 
take this tin pail,’’—bringing out a three-quart pail. 

Mattie proceeded at once to empty the contents of 
the bowl into the pail. She spilled about a fourth of 
it in the operation, and the towel did mop-service 
again. 

‘Now, we must carry it out doors to cool,” said 
Nellie; “then we'll bring it into the kitchen to freeze 
it!” 


said Mattie, who had just stuffed the stove with wood. 
‘* Now, Nellie Lee, you’ve been cheatin’ me—you don’t 
know how to churn ice cream!”’ 

“JT don’t think you are very polite,” said Nellie, 
stifiy. “I didn’t*say you cheated about the candles 
and things!” 

‘Wall, that’s sensible—this aint! Why don’t we 
freeze our ears and fingers in the kitchen?’ 


a little toss of her head. ‘‘ Anyway, Bridget always 
freezes her cream in the kitchen right in the summer, 
when it’s as hot as fire everywhere!” 

Mattie came down a little at this; but although sbe 
helped Nellie to find an empty butter firkin in the 
shed, and bring in a pan full of snow, and a basiu of 
salt, she went about with a look of unbelief on her 
face that it nettled Nellie to see. 

They were very busy packing the cream, or, rather, 
Mattie was, under Nellie’s direction, when the Grimes 
boy came for the turnips. As he looked about the 
littered, smoky kitchen, he exclaimed: 

“Whew! Where's Miss Lee?’ 

“Gone away,’’ said Mattie. 

“Yes, I should think so. Who’s boss of this ‘ere 
mess ?”’ 

“T am,’ said Nellie, drawing herself up, proudly. 
isn’t a mess. We're making ice cream!” 

“QO, be you,though? Wall, I guess Miss Lee 'll make 
somebody scream when she comes home. I'll bet my 
head that Marth Parker’s at the bottom of it! She's 
al'as up to something. ‘Taint none of my business, 
though. I1’m after them turneps.” 

Nellie opened the cellar-door. ‘‘ Here they are,”’ she 
said, loftily; ‘‘Aunt Martha said you were coming for 
them.”’ 

‘*What an insolent boy!" she exclaimed, as she 
closed the door. 

“Awful sassy,"’ said Martha. 

“There, it’s all in now! But what ails my hand, 
Nellie? See, it’s as white and stiff as anythin’!” 


“O Mattie! it’s the lepersy !"' said Nellie, with a hor- | 


A sense of her importance as directress came over 


“In this kitchen, where tbe great, roarin’ fire is?” 


‘“‘[T suppose we might if we tried,” said Nellie, with | 


| ror in her face and in her voice. Miss Martha had 


been reading and commenting upon the | per stories 
of the Bible the Sunday before. 2 

“The lepersy! what's that, Nellie? O dear, dear! 
what'll I do?” said Mattie, beginning to cry. 

* Oh, it’s awful!” said Nellie, with dilated eyes. 
**Does it ache, Mattie?” Just then the door opened. 

Aunt Martha!” screamed Nellie, Mattie’s got 
the lepersy!”’ 

‘Got what ?” said the astonished woman, looking 
about the room. ‘ Whatever be you doing here?” 

Nellie’s eyes followed her aunt’s, and in spite of her 
fright, a terrible consciousnoss of the situation of 
things rushed over her in a moment. 

“We were making ice cream,” she said, in a little 
deprecating voice that was quite a contrast to the tone 
in which she had spoken before. | 

*“Iee cream! Tshould think so!" said Aunt Martha, 
catching up a pan, and running to the door with if. 
She was back again in a moment, burying Mattie’s 
hand in snow. 

**You’ve frozen it!’ she said. 

“QO Aunt Martha! will it have to be cut off?" sob- 
bed Nellie. 

**No, child, stop erying, and fell me about it!" So 
the two, between sobs and tears, told the story as well 
as they could, 

‘*Did you put in the snow and salt with your hand?” 
asked Aunt Martha. 

‘““Yes’m,”’ said Mattie, witha gasp. “TI felt it awful 
cold at first when I was a-stirrin’ em up, then, by-’n’- 
by, I didn’t notice it any more. It felt kind of stiff, 
but I didn’t think nothin’ about it till I see it all 
white. Oli! O my! how it pricks! Oh! oh!” 

“That's a good sign,’ said Aunt Martha. “It iz 
thawing out. I hope it is not frozen very deep.” 

Mattie cried from pain, and Nellie sat down ®eside 
her, and cried softly from sympathy, as Aunt Martha 
went about clearing up the room. 

When the little hand was thawed out, Miss Martha 
did it up very tenderly with some soothing ointment 
which she kept for burns. She did not punish the 
children; she thought they were punished enough. 
She only said: *‘I hope this afternoon’s experience 
will teach you never to meddle again.” 

Then she opened the tin pail, and sure enough, the © 
cream was frozen. It looked rather lumpy, but Aunt 
Martha knew it could not be poison, and she gave 
each little girl a saucerful, and even condescended to 
taste it herself, t- Jling them that “really it was not so 
bad as it might be.’’ In spite of Nellie’s grief, she 
could not help giving Mattie a little look of exulta- 
tion as she stared in wouder at the cream. 

Mattie stayed at the oid farmbouse until her hand 
was quite well, but Aunt Martha did not go away and 
leave the children to ** keep house”’ again! 


Pujsles, 


A CRESSWORD EMGMA. 
My first is in garden but not in fleld; 
My second in furnish but not in yield; 
My third is in brightness but not in glare; 
My fourth is in trouble but not in care; 
My fifth is in merry but not in gay; 
My sixth is in minute but not in day; 
My whole is coming, my whole is here; 
My whole is welcome every year. 

ESTHER MILLER. 


DECAPITATIONS. 


' 1. By decapitation change a support first into a tribe, and 


secondly into an atom. 
2. Change showy into a place of merchandise and into artifice. 
3. Change a great number into ardent and into a branch. 
‘ U. WILL Cc. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant. 
A vehicle. 
A song. 
A weapon. 
A consonant. 


.A GRAMMATICAL RIDDLE. 

Change an English word in sex and case by adding one 
letter; add another letter and change it back; then add three 
letters and again change the sex, and another letter and — 
change the number. S. F. 


FAMOUS CHARACTERS. 

1. The young hero who carried a captive king to England. 
2. Surnamed the “ King Maker.” 

3. He who first sailed around the world. 

4. The conqueror who fell by the quarrel of a woman. 
Esper 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. LB. - 
Deca pitated Poetry.— 
Upon the banks are willows growing, 
Upon the stream blithe bargemen rowing, 
Their speed to fav’ring breezes owing, 
Swift as birds upon the wing. 
With lily pads the oars are trifling; 
With eager hands their flowers rifling. 
Bach shouts care away I fling;”" 
And Echo answers “ Fling !”’ 
A Charade.—Liquor, ice—Liquorice. 


A Diamond Puzze.— E 
¢ AN D 
MINER 
DU B 


I 
Famoua Characters.—1. Fox. 2. Landgrave. 3. Walsingham. 
THE FOLLOWING ANSWER CORRECTLY.—Violet, Eva, Vena, Ar 


thur HL, Harry C., Ella, Nemo, Pansy, Jennie. 
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- Hymn was then sung, commencing : 


at the 25th verse (‘‘And they re- 
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MESSRS. MOODY AND SANKEY., 


THE OPENING MEETINGS.* 


MORE remarkable assemblage than that 

gathered at the Brooklyn Rink on Sunday 
last at the opening meetings of Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey has, perhaps, never before gathered 
in this country. The vast auditorium, capable of 
accommodating over five thousand persons, was, 
by 8 A.M, filled in every part. At a very early 
hour many had come even from New York, and 


before’ 6 o'clock hundreds of eager applicants 


awaited the opening of the doors. On one side 
of the large platform was a choir, collected from 
the various churches, of over two hundred and 
fifty voices. On the opposite side an equal num- 
ber of clergymen and invited guests from Brook- 
Ivn, New York and Philadelphia filled the section 
of like size. In the center, at the front of the 
platform, asmall space railed off and not uniike 
the witness dock in our country court-rooms, 


with a simple desk rest, served as a pulpit. To i eloquence is not the result of studied art. Indeed | 
the left of that, in front of the choir 
and within a few feet, stood a large- oe nt 
sized melodeon, the only instrumental No. 4. Sule aM the Avis of Hecate, 
musical accompaniment for the great ; 
choir and congregation. ‘Underneath are the everlasting arms.""—DEUT. 33: 27, 
Promptly at half-past eight the two Fanny J. Crosny. a W. H. Doaxr, by per. 


better than any one they had ever heard.” But 
the nasal tone is not disagreeable and only notice- 
able in the upper register. His utterance is re- 
markably distinct. The smallest word does not 
miss its full enunciation ; and every phrase is 
interpreted straight from the heart. And therein 
lies the secret of his power. This hymn was sim- 
ply a prayer in verse, and warmed the audience to 
the point of enthusiasm. Many responsive 
‘*Amens,” ‘*‘ Hallelujahs,” &e. were heard in vari- 
ous parts of the house, and numbers were affected 
to tears. When he concluded, the field was fallow 
for the seed-sowing by Mr. Moody, who occupied 
about half an hour on the subject of the revival 
work just inaugurated, taking his text from the 
13th of Numbers, part of the 30th verse: ‘‘ Let 
us go up at once and possess it, for we are well 
able to overcome it.” He spoke with great rapid- 
ity, at the rate of two hundred and sixty words to 
the minute, defying the efforts of some of the 
best stenographers to keep pace with him. His 


God. The only obstacle we have is this miserable 


working, and only one way. A great many peo- 
ple ask me what the obstacles are in the way of 
these great results for good. It is all suinmed up 
in one word, and.-that is unbelief in the Church of 


unbelief. All the unbelievers in the world cannot 
hinder God from working, but this miserable un- 
belief of God’s own people will keep us in the 
wilderness. 

‘*Now, the question comes, shall we cross Ka- 
desh-Barnea? We are able to go up and overcome 
it. ‘If God is with us who can be against us? 
says Paul. All we want to know is whether God. 
delights in us. His delight is with His own 
church; if He cannot delight-in us, whom can He 
delight in? What has God in this sin-cursed 
world to delight in if not in His own people and 
His own flock? Therefore, my friends, let the 
question be settled this morning—we 27/1 cross 
Kadesh-Barnea ; we ave well able to go up and 
possess the land.” 

In this vein he discoursed with great earnest- 
ness, frequently interrupted by re- 
sponsive ‘*‘ Amens,” ‘‘Glory to God,” 
and other phrases familiar to our 
camp-meetings and revival occasions. 

The services closed with the 82d 
hymn, 

* Only an armor bearer,”’ 


evangelists entered quietly and took 
their seats, Mr. Moody in the pulpit 


N 


| 


and the benediction. 


and Mr. Sankey at the melodeon. rvs 
The former is of low stature, about 
five feet seven or eight, thick set, 


with a frame well compacted, and 


1. Safe in the arms 
Cuo.— Safe in 


the arms sus, Safe on 


indicative of great endurance. A 


ruddy, almost English face is covered 


sus, Safe on His gen - tle breast, 
gen - tie breast, 


At the afternoon meeting more 
than eight thousand persons were un- 
able to gair admission, and services 
were held also in the Simpson M. E. 
ehurch and Dr. Thompson’s church 
near by. After singing the 62d hymn, 


to the cheek bones with a heavy 
brown beard and moustache. Blue 
eyes, mild but earnest, a small nose, 


*‘Come to the Savior,” the 4th hymn, 
** Safe in the Arms of Jesus,” of which 
we give both the words and music, 


a round head covered with a full 
share of brown hair, a closely but- 
toned black frock-coat, pants of the 
same material, and cleanly polished 


There by 


There by . His love o’er-shad - ed, Sweet-ly my soul shall rest. 
my soul shall rest. 


His love o’er-shad - ed, Sweet-ly 


and the 92d hymn, ‘‘ The Home Over 
There,” Mr. Moody announced the 
56th hymn: 


“The great Physician row is near, 
The sympethizing Jesus: 


shoes, complete the picture. He has to cheer, 
the appearance of a well-to-do farmer, 2 2. » Oh, hear the voice of Jesus. 

_fond of work and with an abundance Cn0.—“* Sweetest note in seraph song, 

Mr. Sankey is both taller and larger Jesus, bleseed Jesus.” 

than his associate. He is fairer of a After a brief and hearty prayer by 
complexion, with clear, sparkling eyes, Dr. Talmage, the 35th hymn was sung. 


large head, with a more prominent 
forehead and darker hair. A pleasant 


Hark! ’tis the voice of 


an - gels, Borne in 


streagth indeed is small; 
Child of weakness, watch and pray, 
Find in Me thine aU in all. 


Go look on his cradle, his cross and his tomb. 
Cuo.—Sound his praises, tell the Story 
Of him who was slain ; 
Sound his praises, tell with gladness, ! 
He liveth again.”’ 


expression rests on his face, and while P j -- Cxuo.—“ Jesus paid it al 
the words he utters. He washed it white as snow.” 
The were opened with num- —'- Mr. Moody read from the 15th chap- 
ber 24 of Gospel Hymns and Sacred D. C. Chorus. ter of the 1st Corinthians, and, after 
has come! the “Ninety and Nine” (printed in 


This was followed with prayer by 


the Rey. Dr. Budington. The 87th 


* Lord, I hear of showers of blessing 
Thou art scattering full and free— 
Showers the thirsty land refreshing; 
Let some droppings fall on me— 


Cuo.—Even me, even me, 
Let Thy blessing fall on me.” 


Mr. Moody then read part of the 
13th chapter of Numbers, beginning 


turned from searching of the land 
after forty days”). The reading was 
not marked by any elocutionary effort. He has 
a tenor voice, rather worn and slightly husky, 
apparently from over-straining. He cannot be 
called a good reader, but he made himself heard, 
and dwelt with earnestness on any passage for 
~which he desired particular attention. 

The request which followed to Mr. Sankey to 
sing the 120th hymn alone hushed the audience to 
perfect silence. The first verse is— 

“Hark! the voi _ 
Ficids are white and harvest waiting; 

Who will bear the sheaves away ?’ 
Loud and strong the Master calleth, 
Rich reward ie offers thee ; 


Who will answer, 


ladly saying, 
*Here am I; sen 


me, send me!’”’ 

The singing of a single verse disclosed wherein 
his power lies. His voice is baritone and without 
culture save such as it has gained in revival meet- 
ings. It is clear and resonant, and at times 
slightly nasal. The London Times sneeringly re- 
marked that ‘‘ Mr. Sankey sang through his nose 


* Reported expressly for the Christian Union by H.C. Ring. 


2 Safe in the arms of Jesus, 

Safe from corroding care, 

Safe from the world’s temptations, 
Sin cannot harm me there. 

Free from the blight of sorrow, . 
Free from my doubts and fears ; 

Only a few more trials, 
Only a few more tears !—Cho. | 


From Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs, by permission of Bigiow & Main and John Church & Co. 


there seems to be an entire absence of such cult- 


ure, and his sentences at times almost tumble 
over each other, and occasionally are in defiance 
of the rules of grammar. Constant gesticulation 
accompanies his words. The strongest appeals 
are emphasized with gestures in which the whole 
body participates, and in the most earnest ap- 
peals the speaker leans over the pulpit railing as 
if he would bring the audience closer to the influ- 
ence of his own heart. 

He said: ‘There has been a cry heard through- 
out the nation during the past twelve months for 
a revival of religion. It is coming from all quar- 
ters of the land and from all classes of people, and 
now @ great many are standing off and watching 
and waiting to see if there is going to be a great 
work. I saw in one of the papers that some one 
sent me that the revival in Philadelphia had been 
postponed for one month, and was going to com- 
mence there on the 21st of November. As if we could 
tell when it was going to commence, or postpone 
it, or hinder God from working. “Now I believe 
there is just one way we can hinder God from 


3 Jesus, my heart's dear refuge, 

Jesus has died for me; 

Firm on the Rock of Agea 
Ever my trust shall be. 

Here let me wait with patience, 
Wait till the night is o'er; 
fait till I see the morning 

». Break on the golden shore.— Cha, 


- our last issue), he preached from the 
- text in the same chapter: ‘I declare 
unto you the Gospel.” 

Dwelling with great emphasis on 
the assurance that he brought no new 
Gospel but the glad tidings of great 
joy preached by our Saviour, he 
closed with these words: 

“A friend of mine in Paris said 

_ that when Prussia was at war with 
. France they went out one night after 
darkness had come to bring in the 
wounded men. They were afraid to 
take out lights for fear of gettinga 
' bullet from the enemy. When they 
thought they had gotten all the 
wounded, and were ready to retire 

into the city,a man got on top of a 
high spot of ground and cried in a loud voice, . 
asking if there were any who wished to be taken 
into Paris, and telling them the ambulance was 
ready to go. Before he spoke it was silent. But 
the moment he had ceased speaking, and the men 
knew that there was help, there was a cry all over 
the field. Now, my friends, I come to-day to 
tell you that there is one willing to save; that 
there is help. Let a cry go up, ‘Shepherd, save 
me from death and hell.’ This is the Gospel. We 
have no new Gospel. Some will say that it is the 
old story ; we thought we were going to hear 
something new. My friends, we have nothin 
new. We have only the old Gospel. This Gospe 
is to me as fresh as it was twenty years ago, and 
when I give up preaching the Gospel I shall go 
to farming or something else, for I don’t know 
what else todo. I don’t know anything so glori- 
ous as preaching the Gospel to men. If you are 
a sinner, all you have to do is takesChrist as the 
gift of God, and you will go forth justified.” 

After further singing, and the benediction, 
crowds gathered around the evangelists to con- 
gratulate them upon the auspicious beginning of 
these meetings, which, under God, will surely 
accomplish a grand work, not only here but 


throughout the land. 
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Financial. 


: From Monday, Oct. 18 to Saturday, 
| Oc 


Wall Street Topics.—The farther decrease in 
legal tenders shown by the bank statements, and 
a consequent hardening tendency in money; & 
moderate business in investment securities ; de- 
cided activity and budyancy in speculative stocks; . 
a relaxation in gold and better rates for exchange ; 
and another advancewf \ per cent. in the Bank of 
England rate were the principal subjects of talk 
in financial circles. The Chronicle says in com- 
menting on the situation: “The money market 
has attracted more attention since the large de- 
crease in legal tenders of the past two wecks, 
which reduced the surplus reserve of the banks 
from $11,731,250 on the 2d inst. to %5,709,900 on the 
Mth. This reduction, however, which arises from 
the drain of currency to interior cities to meet the 

demand for crop movements, is quite generally 
regarded asa favorable sign, and brings none of 
the apprehension of great stringency in money at 
this centre, which formerly attended the first signs 
of an active currency demand, at the opening of 
each fall season.”’ 

The Bank of England report, on Thursday, 
showed a decline of £945,000 in bullion for the 
week, and the minimum discount rate was ad- 
vanced to 4 per cent. from 3, ithe previous figure. 
The Bank of France gained 1,468,000 francs in 
specie. 

Gevernment Bonds.—There has been a rather 
leas active business in governments, and towards 
the close the lower prices of gold and possibility 
of a further decline in the premium had the effect 

of causing a slight falling off in prices. 


The highest quotations were as foilows: 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
ww. 2 22. 23 


6s, reg........’81, 121% 1214 121 123 190% 120% 
81, 123% 122% «122% «122% «122% 
6s 5-20s,cp...64,1199 H9 1119 
6s 3-203, cp...’65, 11998 LI9% 119% HD 118% 119 
6s 5-20s,n. cp.’65, 119% 119% 118 118% 118% 118% 
63 5-208, cp...’67, 120344 120% 120% 9% 119% 119% 
6s 5-20s, cp. .’68, 121% 11% 121% 120% 121 
5s 10-40s reg ..... 115% 115% 115% 115% 
5s 10-408 cp...... 117 116% 2117 
§s,funded cp’8], 117 117 
63 currency..... 1233 123% 123% 124 
Gold—Remained steady during all the early part 


high figures, ranging frequently up to \ per cent. 
aday as the outside point. There was a rather 
easier feeling on Thursday, and the price touched 
1154, subsequently falling as low as 114%, which 
was the closing quotation. The prepayment with- 
out rebate of the November gold interest by the 
Treasury, amounting to upwards of $12,000,000, be- 
gan on Monday although it is presumed thata 
large part of the coupon interest will be — 
up by the Syndicate in London. 

The highest quotations during the week, with 
specie-values of legal-tenders, were as follows: 

Oct. Oct, j 

Gold...... 16% 116% 1165 116% 116K 
Legal Tenders..95.56 85.65 85.74 85.93 86.11 86.76 

Stocks, etc.—The stock market has been un- 
usually active, and for most stocks buoyant. 
Since last week the whole tone has been reversed, 
and a sharp advance in prices has taken place in 
nearly all of the active list. At first the move- 
ment was believed to be only the result of pur- 
chases made to cover previous short sales, but 
subsequently the continued strength in prices gave 
it more the appearance of a decided recovery from 
the late depression, which was caused by the bear 
interest. 

The highest quotations during the week were 


as fullows: 
ct. Oct. Oct. 
18. 19. 20. 21. 22. = 


N.Y.C.&H.R...18 1083 12% 18 w 16 
Harlem Wl 180% 138 


Lake Shore..... 553 553% 5635 @O% 61% €1% 
Northwestern... 35% 35 35% 8 687% 
do pref.... 49% 49 50% §2 
Rock Island.. 


Ohio & Miss.... Wi 16% 17% 116% 
Central of N.J.104 105% 104% 105 106s «1065 
Del., L.& W....119% 18% 119 118 118K 
Han & St. Jos.. 184 Ws WK 18% 
Union Pacific.. 67 65% & 


West’nUnTel.. 74% 7445 6K 7% 


do ye ; 22! 24 22% 2 
Pacific Mail.... 3854 dk 4 
Adams Ex...... Wi% Wik Wik WOK 
Am. 57 57 58 57% 
44 44 444g 45% 44% 44K 


Foreign cepression pre- 
vailed early in the week, but this gave way on the 
strength of easier gold rates, and the highest 
quotations cre rather higher than the demand 
warrants. 


days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 


4. 4.81@4.83 4 


Ceorge Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, | 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on a or atfixed date, with interest 
as agreed upo 

MAKE COL LLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 


| 


.- 18% 108% 10% WK 10% 10434 


| 


FISK & HATCH, | 


Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U.S. Government Bonds of all issues and na 
nominations bought and sold direct at curre 
market rates, in large or smal! amounts, to suit ait 
classes of investors and Institutions, and for im- 
mediate delivery; and ail business connected with 
investments in Government Bonds, transfers of 
Registered Certificate change of Coupon 
Bonds for Registered, ‘Collection interest, &C., 

attended to on favorable 

All other marketable Monin ‘and Bonds bought 
and sold on Commission; Gold Coupons and Amer- 
ican and fureign Coin bought and solid; approved 
deposit accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


EXPLAINING THE 


10 ‘per Cent. lowa Mortgages. 


ranteed by the Iowa Loan and Trust Co. 
Negotiated by HARRIS H. HAYDEN, 
No. 239 Broadway, ’N. Y. 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 


s. 396 & 3088 CANAL ST., corner Laight 
Oniet daily from » to 3, and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Assets—Over Eleven Million Dollars. 
Sarples —One Million Dollars. 
Six per cent. Interest allowed. 
Books French and 
G. 8. CHAPIN, N. J. 


NES, Pres'’t. 
3. ARMOUR, Secre 


DEFAULTED RAILROAD BONDS 


bought and sold by the old established a and 
Bond House of ALBERT H. NICOLAY & CO., 
No. 4 Pine Street, New York. 


CENT. 


Paid Semi-Annually for Mo- 
ney. PER Farm Security worth three 
to six times the loan. Best of references 
given. Address, D. S. B. JOHNSTON, Negotiator 
of Mortgage Loans, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Mourning Goods. 
Outfits 
At Short Notice. 


Cloths, 
Suitings, 
Overcoatings. 


Cloakings, 
Seal Skin Cloths, 
Waterproofs. 


Linens, 
Quilts, 
White Gocds. 


Biankets, 
Flanneis, 
Comfortables. 


Hosiery, 
Undergarments, 
Gent’s Furnishing 
Goods. 


India Shawls, 
Breche Shawis, | 
Veivet Shawis. 


Carriage Robes, 
Gent’s Mauds, 
Plush Rugs. 


Carpetings, 
Smyrna Rugs, 
Oil Cloths. | 


Lace Curtains, 
Furniture Coverings, 
. Upholstery Coods, 


Different Articles on Exhibition. 


(56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, & 70 Allen St., 


MACY’S MACY'S "MACYS MACY'S uA S 


macys MACY'S MACY’S MACY'S M 


MACY'S. 


To our country friends 
MACY’S ordering from this establish- MAC Y's 


CY 
cy’ 
ACY’ 


ACY’S ment (by catalogue or other- MACY’ 
MACY’S wise) we guaranty our goods MACY 
MACY’ S much finer for the prices than MACY’ 
MACY’S can be purchased at any other MACY’ 
MACY’S house in New York. PP hc refund MACY’ 


MACY’S the money or e e MACY’ 
MACY’S goods (as may be desired). whee MACY’: 
MACY’S satisfaction is not given. MACY’S 
MACY: 
¢#™ Catalogues sent free to MACY’ 
MACY’s MACY’ 
MACY'S eny address. MA 
‘Orders by mail attended 
MACY’s to with Cure care. MACY’ 
MACY'S MACY’ 
MACY’ — Our Goots are all first MACY’ 
MACY’ MACY’ 
MACY'S MACY’ 
Goods are sold at the 
MACY” possible prices MACY’ 
MACY’S C2” Our Goods (foreign) are MAGS. 
MACY’S @stly of our own importation. MACY’ 
MACY'S MACY’S 
MACY'S LATEST NOVELTIES MACY’: 
MACY’S received by every Eurupean MACY’S 
MACY’S STEAMER. MACY'S 
Our establishment is the 
largest of the kind in Aierica. 


MACY’S MACY’s 
MACY’S lwa assortment MACY’S 


MACY’ Goods, Housekeeping MACY'S 
MACY’S aaa Goons, MACY’S 
MACY’S CHINA and GLASS WARE. MACY’ 
MACY’S largest stock in Aimerica,) MACY’ 
MACY’ EMBROIDERIES, MACY’ 
MACY'S HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR. MACY'S 
MACY’S Ladies’ and Mises? FURS and MACY’ 
MACY’S FUR TRIMMINGS; Ladies’, MACY’S- 
MACY’S Misses’ and Infarts’ Made-up MACY’! 
MACY’S Under-Clothing; Gents’ Fur- MACY’ 
MACY’S nish Goods, Small MACY’S 


in 

y’s UMBRELLAS, BOOKS, 
TIONERY, TC 
MACY’S FEwELRY Fancy Goods and MACY’ 


MACY’S Glasses an SPECTACLES, MACY’ 
MACY’S DRESS TRIMMINGS. WORST- MACY’ 
ACY’S EDS and WORSTED PAT- MACY’ 
MACY’S TERNS, TOYS, DOLLS, MACY’S 
ACY’S Plated Ware, Ladies’ and oa ACY’ 
ACY’ BOO and @® MACY’: 
given for ali that rip MACY’ 
ACY’S 0 ACY’S 
MACY’S LAFORGE 2-Button KID MACY’ 
MACY’S GLOVES, 9% cents a pair, war- MACY’ 
MACY’S ranted, which means that we WwACY’S 
MACY’S give a new pair for al) thatrip MACY’ 
MACY’S or tear in putting on. M 


MACY’ 
MACY’ MACY’ 
H. MACY & CO., 
MACY’S MACY’ 


‘ 
MACY’S MACY’S MACY'S MACY’S CY’: 
MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’ 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


309, $11, 311 1-2 Grand St. 
NEW YORK. 


A 

MACY’S MACY’S 
MACY'S 4th St., and 6th Ave ree 
MACY’: NEW YORK, MACY’S 
MACY’ re 


New Department. 


Opening of Floor. 


SECOND WEEK. 


Over Ten Thousand 


China Weare, Glass Ware, 
Woed and Willow Ware, 
Housekeeping Goods, 
Housefarnishing Goods, 
« Kitchen Ware, Iron, Plain, 
Tinned, and Enamelicd Ware, 
Clecks, Brouzes, Carved Goods, Mirrors, 
Chromos, Table Cutlery, Wire Goods, 
Cottage Furniture, Cages, Birds, 
Brackets, Beok Shelves, 
Toys, Dolls, &c. 
THIS FLOOR IS ONE HUNDRED AND 
SIXTY FEET LONG BY NINETY-EIGHT 
WIDE, WELL LIGHTED AND VENTILATED, 
CROWDED WITH USEFUL AND OR* 
MENTAL GOODS, AND WILL REPAY 
SPECTION. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST, 


Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 


a&c., &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Geeds of our own Importation. 


EXFCUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. | 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


Broadway, Corner 19th St., | 
NEW YORK. 


Ridley Sons, 


309, 311, 311); GRAND ST, 


RETAIL. 


FURS. 


Compare cur Frices. 


$65 TO $250. 


REAL MINK SETTS, #15, $18, $20 up. 


FRENCH MINK SETTS, $8.50, #10, #12 up. 
REAL ERMINE SETTS, $9, $10. 
ALASKA SABLE SETTS, $3.50, #4, $4.50. 
FINE BEAVER 8ETS, #12. 
FOUR-STRIPED MINK MUFFS, #7, $8. 
THREE-STRIPED MINK MUFFS, ff, #7. 


REAL, SEALSKIN CAPS, 
FOR LADIES and GENTS, ‘5 *1-%5, $2 to $20, 


Furs Altered and Repaired 


ON THE PREMISES, 


Cloaks and Sacques 


FOR MISSES, HEAVY BEAVER SACQUES, 
$1.75, $2, $2.50 up. 

FOR LADIES—FINE ASSORTMENT, $2.75, $3.50 
$4.50, $5 up. : 


Examine our Cloak Department. 


MANUFACTURE. 


Ladies’ Undergarments. 


NIGHT DRESSES, 75c., 88e., and $1. 
MUSLIN SKIRTS, &e., and 


FELT SKIRTS. 


55c., 60c., F5c. up to $4 50. 
WE CALL SPECIAL ATTFNTION To THE: 


New Combination, or 


Self-Adjusting Skirt 


GN EXHIBITION TO-DAY. 


E, Ridley & Sons, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311% GRAND S8T., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 6, 6 and 70 ALLEN S8T., 


FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY.. 


Andrews’ Patent Elevators constantly running 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St.,Brooklyn,N.Y. | on the east and west sides of our establishment, . 


and Ne, 122 State Street, Chicago, } connecting with Bonnet Department. _ 


OPENED TO-DAY... 


Genuine Seal Sacques, . 


EVERY ARTICLE THIS SEASON'S 


CHEMISE AND DRAWERS, 4c., We., c., and” 
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